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pe. 1s A MONTH of winter 
sports events in New York 
state. Washington’s Birthday has 
been selected for the New York 
junior jumping championships at 
Bear Mountain Park, slalom and 
jumping events at Lake Placid, 
and harness racing on the St. Law- 
rence River at Clayton. Intercol- 
legiate ski competition will end the 
month at Whiteface Mountain. 


You may be one of the 2,000 
to be accommodated on the U.S. 
Lines United States, largest and 
fastest liner ever built in the U.S., 
when it makes tts maiden voyage 
July 3 for Le Havre and South- 
ampton. Minimum rates for the 
summer season will be $360, first 
class, $230, cabin class, $170, 


tourist. 


The famous “Floating Uni- 
versity” cruise around the Pa- 
cifie will take its third annual 
tour July 4 on the President 
Wilson. Social Science and the 
Humanities will engross the 
traveling students during their 
six-weeks junket via Japan, 
Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. Three university credits 
for each course may be ac- 
quired. American President 
Lines are accepting reserva: 
tions on regular tariff fares. 


France’s growing resort area in 
the Haute Savoie is the Val d’Isere 
where sun and snow permit daily 
skiing till six in the evening. This 
region plays host March 1 to 
March 9 to the French National 
Skiing Championships. 


Hospitable Norway is seeing to 
it that Olympics visitors are well 
taken care of for the winter games 
February 14 to February 25. Not 
only private homes but 15 schools 
will billet some 3,000. Along with 
the 20 per cent reduction offered 
by winter sports hotels, the rail- 
way and bus companies grant 30 
per cent reduced rates; air and 
shipping services between Oslo and 
Copenhagen, 33 per cent. 


There’s a new golf course in 
Jamaica. The Upton Country 
Club on the north shore is 
opening for nine holes of play. 


Swissair will fly you to 
Frankfort in fourteen hours 
come February 10. It’s a new 
weekly flight to depart Sunday 
afternoons from New York In- 
ternational Airport. 


“Pre-clearance’ is a@ new phrase 
in travel patois. It describes @ 
painless provision for clearing air 


passengers from Canada through | 


U.S. customs before take-off. So 
far it’s only Canada. It is hoped 
that, easing formalities of border- 
crossing administration, the sys 
tem will spread to other border 
points. 


Denmark’s Royal Ballet 
Festival in Copenhagen is to be 
held May 25 to June 1 at the 
Royal Theatre. The annual 
Hamlet Festival at Kronberg 
Castle in Elsinore is slated for 
mid-June, but dates are not 
definite yet. 


~ United Airlines has opened a 
new office in Tokyo to take care 
of the upsurge in Far Eastern 


traffic. . 


From March 9 to March 16, 
Vienna will hold the International 
Spring Fair and the Austrian 
Hunting Exhibition. The last two 
days will flash with the Interna- 
tional Fencing Tournament. 


The 1952 Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival in Washington has been set 
tentatively for April 2 to April 6. 
Participation of all 48 states is eX- 
pected by way of an illuminated 
nocturnal float parade. 


American Express has started @ 
winter series, Of weekly tours 
through Mexico starting from 
Mexico City each Monday. His- 
toric sites are visited by motor 
excursion. Among them are the 
pyramids of San Juan Teotihua- 
can, Puebla, Orizaba, Fortin, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca and Acapulco. 
Price upon arrival in Mexico is 
$230. 


If you travel by air, you may 
now use your travel air card for 
hotel expenses. The American 
Hotel Association has agreed to 
honor airline credit plates for all 
hotel services. More than 400,000 
air travel cards issued by 26 air- 
lines are in use. 


Kona, on southeast Hawaii, is 
tropic countryside teeming with 
folklore and becoming more popu- 
lar as a travel target. It was on 
Kona that Cap’n Cook was greeted 
172 years ago as @ long-awaited 
god and later slain. One of is 
sacred villages has recently been 
named a national monument. You 
can reach the lush area in 72 
minutes from Honolulu on inter- . 


island planes to Kailua for $11.50. 


The M. S. Stella Polaris sets 
sail from New Orleans March 
9 on its third West Indian 
cruise of the winter. The eight- 
een days out will include calls 
at Havana, Port au Prince, 
Curacao, Cartagena and Ja- 
maica. Rates start at $360.00. 


If your favorite form of trans- 
portation is by dog team, you 
don’t have to be in Alaska. Ash- 
croft, Colo., is known for its 
huskies and recent development of 
dog team travel. The village is a 
stone’s throw from Aspen, world 
famous for its ski slopes. Colorado, 
by the way, has 32 ski centers. 


You'll find two new infor- 
mation bureaus in New York. © 
The Israel Tourist Center at 
475 Fifth Avenue displays na-— 
tive handicraft, paintings. At — 
3 East 64th St, India Infor-— 


mation Services has opened. — 
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Blackout—1952 


e On December 30, 1951, 
the government of Iran 
issued a decree banning all 
travel abroad by its 
citizens. 


e Recently, a bill was 
introduced into the Greek 
Congress which would tax 
every Greek citizen 

$66.00 for each month 

he traveled beyond his own 
borders. 


e Both nations plead 
economic reasons for the 
moves, saying they need to 
keep money from 

leaving the country. 


e Hardly a nation exists 
that does not have 

its economic difficulties. 
But the restriction of 

any freedom is no solution. 
Greece is not averse 

to Marshall Plan aid, and 
the Iranian government has 
just accepted 24 million 
dollars under the 

U.S. Point Four program. 


e Such aid is better 
designed to combat economic 
instabilities than 

Iron Curtain techniques. 


e Travel is freedom—and 
TRAVEL stands strongly 
opposed fo restrictions upon 
it, whether the flow of 

traffic is from the U.S. abroad 
or in the other direction. 


e Who's next on the 
blackout list? 
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By Frank Stainton 


We THE SUN RISES February 26, New Orleans 
will plunge into its biggest holiday. The cele- 
bration overshadows Christmas, Easter and the 
Fourth of July. It noses out the noisy New Year 
and all other festivals in the calendar. 

It is Mardi Gras! 

Some have said that New Orleans is the only city 
in the United States where you may stand gazing up 
the street and in two minutes draw a crowd waiting 
for the parade. Orleanians love a parade and will 
march at the wave of a flag. The Carnival season 
gives them their temporary fill. In its final ten days 


Streetcar named Fchoupitoulas 
is rolled gaily through French 
Quarter by Elks krewe. 


Trolley 
Song 


Kingly Flanked by pages, a king glides by, 
Air lofty on a papier maché throne, 
and bedecked in tinsel. 


and nights there are fifteen major pageants, several 
minor ones, and innumerable marching groups and 
truck caravans; two sometimes meeting on opposite 
sides of wide Canal Street. 

Each year thousands throng to the Crescent City 
to enjoy the fun. They cheer beside the natives, who 
never stale on the events, as gods and kings lead 
their processions through the streets. Carrollton, 
Alla, Sargon of Babylon, Cynthius, Crela, Adonis, 
Momus, Hermes, Venus, King Mid-City, Proteus, 
Thoth, Zulu, Comus and Rex display their papier 
maché floats and silk and velvet finery. Their false- 
faced merrymakers toss trinkets to thousands of 
grabbing hands. Indeed, one of the first phrases a 
New Orleans youngster learns is “Tro me sump’n, 
mister!” 

The night parades offer their own special beauty. 
Illuminated by flaming torches borne on the should- 
ers of dancing Negroes, the floats fantastically come 


Balls like this one follow a 
theme and open with elaborate 
tableaux dramatizing it. 


Ballroom 
le Glamour 


_ to life under a column of smoke, flares, and colored 


_ lights. 


Mardi Gras Day, Shrove Tuesday, when the city 

_ bids “Farewell to Flesh” for the Lenten season, is 
the rhinestone crown of the celebration. The streets 
are hung with the purple, green and gold colors of 
the Carnival. There is general masking and any- 
thing goes. Arabs and amazons, boxers and bal- 
lerinas, cats and Chinamen—zombies and zebras 
take over the main thoroughfares to sing, dance, 
shoot craps, swig jugs of joy and have a great time 


outdoing one another. 


_ and the clamor reaches madness. 


At noon Rex, king of the Mardi Gras, heads his 
train to the Boston Club to meet his queen. Cham- 
pagne toasts are exchanged by the mock majesties 


Throughout the day, gaily decorated trucks carry 
costumed young folk about the city. King Zulu, the 
Colored monarch, his queen and the Big Shot from 
Africa toss coconuts to chosen subjects along his 
parade’s helter-skelter route. 

To take in all the fun, visitors should arrive at 
least five days before Mardi Gras. Most hotels re- 
quire a five-day minimum stay for guests. Reserva- 
tions should be made as early as possible as many 
are requested a year in advance. Rates at leading 
hotels range downward from $25 a day for single 
and double rooms, with the average about $15. 
Tourist courts offer slightly lower prices, and many 
private homes are opened to care for the overflow. 
Most of the rail lines set up sleeper car cities in the 
stations to serve patrons without reservations. 

When visitors do arrive they will find that Carni- 


The scores of street parades 
don’t stop at day’s end but 
file garishly by at night. 


Night-time 
Glitter 


val has been on since December 31, with a lavish 
ball every night; at times, two in progress on op- 
posite sides of the big Municipal Auditorium. 

Here a word of warning. Carnival is sponsored 
by many private clubs of “Krewes.” The members 
foot the bill for parades and balls, some of which 
have cost $100,000. They issue free invitations to 
their friends, and, in leading organizations, a sold 
bid may bar the original recipient from further 
invites. If you have friends in the city and are lucky 
enough to be asked, bring along your evening clothes 
as formal dress is required, but don’t be disappoint- 
ed if you can’t crash a ball. 

However, the real fun of Mardi Gras belongs not 
to the debutants that people its courts, but to the 
general reveler who cheers the gaudy parades and 
stamps to marching bands, who laughs with the 
maskers, eats peanuts, popcorn, cotton candy, taffy, 
doughnuts and forgets his troubles for a time. 

In all the madness, New Orleans does strive to 
keep some semblance of business life, but the holiday 
visitor will find much to occupy free time. 

One big attraction is racing at the Fair Grounds. 
The historic track, older than Churchill Downs, 
draws horses from over the nation and is a proving 
ground for major tracks opening later in the spring. 
Feature of the week is the Mardi Gras Handicap 
run on Carnival afternoon. 


The French Quarter by day is the favorite haunt of 


sightseers. This old square, Vieux Carré of about 90 
blocks forms the ancient heart of a modern city. 
Its old buildings have seen three centuries, but their 
original charm is carefully preserved. The narrow 
streets are flanked by cobbled side walks and shad- 
owed by famous, delicately wrought-iron balconies. 


Many flowering patios offer a gratis invitation to 
pause and rest. Be sure to bring your camera, for 
you will want to record this section of quiet charm, 
acid smells, dark alleys and crumbling beauty. 
By night, the Quarter changes its mood, and the 
dancing lights of well named Bourbon Street beckon 
the visitor. From Canal Street up many blocks, both 
sides of the way crawl with cafés, restaurants, night 
spots and dives featuring varied entertainment. 
Barkers, filled with Mardi Gras spirit and anxious 
for tourist’s greenbacks, will cry their best spiels, 
the ladies will don and peel off their flashiest clothes, 
hot dog and tamale vendors will hawk their steam- 
ing wares and the Rue Bourbon will open its arms. 
Drinks in the bistros range from 75 cents for beer 
and $1.00 for highballs, so if you’re planning a spree 
you can tally quite a bill by the end of an evening. 
Other Quarter places have a politer amusement 
that runs from real “Noo Awlins” Dixieland to the 
best operatic arias. Visitors will miss a rare treat 
if they stick to Bourbon and don’t discover the novel 
spots that pepper the whole section. 
Some cafés boast a rich romance. The Absinthe 
House shows a secret room where Andrew Jackson 


Huey P. Long Bridge carries rail, auto traffic over toll-free span across Mississippi. 
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St. Louis Cathedral is seen through elaborate lacework of LaPrete Mansion balcony. 


and Jean Lafitte, the pirate, reputedly planned the 
Battle of New Orleans. The Napoleon House, featur- 
ing a large public collection of classical records, was 
built for the exiled emperor in an ill-fated plot to 
rescue him from St. Helena. Another, the Café La- 
fitte, occupies the blacksmith shop of the pirate 
brothers from which their contraband was sold. 

Some taverns, as popular Pat O’Brien’s, keep 
merry with community singing and everyone mixes 
freely. There are hundreds of oyster bars whose 
shuckers keep opening the salty, cold bivalves until 
you cry “Enough!” One well stocked delicatessen, 
Montalbano’s in St. Philip Street, sells sandwiches 
by the pound and maintains a perpetual altar to St. 
Joseph, an old New Orleans custom. 

To end an evening, coffee and doughnuts at the 
pungent French Market is an institution. You will 
see vegetable peddlers and truck drivers rubbing 
shoulders with evening clad beauties and top-hatted 
swains in the chicory palaces. 

Food is New Orleans’ middle name. In the Quar- 
ter are most of the restaurants—Antoine’s, Arnaud’s, 
Broussard’s, Galatoire’s, Tujague’s, The Vieux 
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Carré, Court of Two Sisters, Patio Royal—known 
over the world. Dinner or a la carte prices put steak 
about $4.00, chicken or fish about $2.50 and other 
delicacies accordingly. It is possible to enjoy break- 
fast or luncheon for $1.50 up, but watch your 
menu. Whatever you pay, the cuisine and service 
are tops. 

Aside from the renowned eateries there are many 
fine cafés and cafeterias that serve gumbo, onion 
soup, shrimp a la Creole, oysters—fried, raw, soup 
and in French loaf sandwiches—fish courtbouillon, 
red beans and rice, crayfish bisque and other native 
specials at budget prices. 

A unique treat may be found in the seafood houses 
at West End on Lake Pontchartrain. With spicy 
boiled crabs ($1.25 a dozen), shrimp (75 cents a 
plate) and cold beer or soft drinks you can spend 
a delicious shirt-sleeved evening. 

New Orleans is rich in history. It was the capital 
of French and Spanish Louisiana, and its Cabildo, 
or old government house in the center of the Vieux 
Carré, saw the transfer of the vast Louisiana terri- 
tory to the United States. The building is now a 


free museum housing relics from the days of Napo- 
leon, souvenirs of the pirates, grim slave blocks. 

Beside the Cabildo and separated by Pirates Alley 
is the St. Louis Cathedral, one of the oldest churches 
in North America. Its holy pictures and ancient 
statues look down on archbishops and leading citi- 
zens buried beneath the floor. Jackson Square, in 
front of the cathedral, is the old Place d’Arms and is 
framed by the Pontalba buildings, the oldest apart- 
ment houses in the U. S. Behind the cathedral is 
the dueling ground where many a Creole blade shed 
blood. An easy ride in a horse-drawn carriage will 
give you a chance to see all the historic places, the 
antique shops of Royal Street, the art and praline 
stores, notorious Basin Street and the bus (the 
street-car has been replaced) named Desire. 

Homes in the so-called Garden District, built in 
Greco-Roman revival style, hide behind giant magno- 
lias, palms and oaks of Prytania Street, St. Charles 
and Jackson Avenues. 

Modern New Orleans is not to be missed. Up-to- 
date homes in the Gentilly and Metairie sections, 
stately churches, tree lined boulevards and beautiful 
parks will fill interesting hours. 

The city boasts several universities and colleges. 
Tulane University on St. Charles Avenue, is famed 
for its medical school, football team and department 
and museum on Middle-American culture. Visitors 
will want to see the 80,000-seat Sugar Bowl stadium 
and the McAlister Auditorium with the largest con- 
crete dome in the world. 

Neighboring Tulane is Loyola University, largest 
Roman Catholic educational institution in the area. 
Dillard and Xavier Universities for Negroes should 
be included. 

A pride of New Orleans is the scenic drive along 
Lake Pontchartrain. Its multi-million dollar seawall, 
built to protect outlying sections from the waters of 
Gulf hurricanes, is bordered by wide lawns, palm 
trees and ideal picnic spots. The road is a splendid 


Big Arena. Tulane’s stadium,, seating 70,000, 
draws crowds to many sports events. 


drive on a balmy early spring day. A sight-seeing 
bus is the best way to take itall in. 

Canal Street is the center for shopping, business 
and theaters. Visitors may wish to see the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, one of the largest in the 
world, a few steps up Carondelet street from Canal. 

The International Trade Mart on Camp Street is 
another showplace of the commercial section. Here 
industrial and consumer goods of the world are on 
display, and many foreign countries have travel 
offices with interesting exhibits. 

Audubon Park, named for the naturalist who spent 


_ many years in the city, with its moss grown oaks — 


and modern zoo, offers beauty and _ relaxation. 
Horses and bikes may be rented for a tour of the 
park or ride up the levee fringing the Mississippi. 

And huge City Park with its free Delgado museum 
of art and priceless jade collection, its dueling oaks 
and lagoons for fishing and canoeing is sure to be a 
favorite spot on your trip. 

Both parks have public golf courses and tennis 
courts to work off that delicious but heavy French 
meal. Green fees range from 75 cents to $3.00 on 
holidays, tennis courts 25 to 50 cents an hour, and 
bikes and canoes about 50 cents an hour. 

The cemeteries, one, Metairie, an ex-race track, 
will prove unusual, for many dead are buried in 
tombs above ground. Some ancient crypts contain 
the remains of flood and Yellow Fever victims. 
Charity Hospital, one of the world’s largest and most 
modern medical centers, and the Mississippi bridge, 
both financial work of the late Huey Long, are sure 
to impress sightseers. 

Life blood of the city is the Mississippi. On a 
nickel ferry ride or nominal ($2.30) daylight harbor 
tour or nightly dance cruise ($1.00), you will see 
miles of docks and warehouses that handle the 
world’s stores. Bananas, coffee and cotton lead the 
flow of items. 

Of course, the hotels bring in some of the nation’s 
top talent for their Mardi Gras floor shows. The 
Roosevelt is the home of the Blue Room and Foun- 
tain Lounge where an original Ramos Gin Fizz may 
be enjoyed. The Monteleone operates the Swan 
Room for dining and dancing. Prices compare with 
leading supper clubs in other parts of the country. 

This is only a peek at old New Orleans, a city 
where past and present contrast, and the mark of 
years is well stamped on the hearts of her people. 
Century-old Mardi Gras is the expression of the 
spirit of this town—a day when a pauper may be 
a king, a thief an angel, a clerk a potentate, a 
banker a clown. 

Carnival is for the rich and poor, beautiful and 
ugly, modern and decayed. It is the day when Rex, 
lord of misrule, turns everything about and makes 
all as it would like to be. 
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Sunshine Lodge. 


F& THE CANADIAN-BOUND visitor 
who is out to explore the-pastoral 
pleasures of a vast land, rather than 
its colorful cities, the problem of de- 
ciding just where to go to get close to 
nature is a difficult one. The immen- 
sity of Canada’s great natural parks 
and areas is enough to discourage the 
most intrepid traveler on his debut 
visit. From my past experience on 
vacations between my ballet tours, I 
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should like to focus what attention I 
can on my favorite Canadian spot, 
beautiful Banff National Park, which 
offers plenty of elbow room for those 
who enjoy the “haunts of the coot and 
the hearn” on an epic level. 

Banff Park is to be found in the 
extreme western part of the province 


of Alberta, in the middle of Canada’s 


By Marina Svetlova 


NATIONAL PARK 


Near Banff, Alberta, snow enthusiasts find splendid accommodations nestled in a valley. 


ry 


best skiing region, the Canadian 
Rockies. It covers an area of ten 
square miles and unlike many regions 
that supposedly offer unending sea- 
sonal delights, it actually does provide 
for winter sports in the summer as 
well as winter, so that if you want to 
ski during the summer solstice, you 
can do so in Banff to your heart’s 
content. 

This region is easy to get to by car, 


9 


Spruce Seasons the At, 
Snow Sugars the Region 
For a Wonderful Ski Rectpe: 


plane or train, the two main stations 
on the latter’s route being the little 
town of Banff and Lake Louise, where, 
if you're in the chips, you can relax 
in the luxurious manors of Banff 
Springs Hotel and the Chateau Lake 
Louise, both operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. If you don’t feel so 
disposed to luxuriate, you can find 
many less expensive hotels, bungalow 
cottages, cabins and auto camp 
grounds in and around the town of 
Banff, which is actually the gateway 
to the Rockies. 

Banff is the center of most of the 
activity of this region, the other popu- 


Spectator. 


lar resort being the beautiful Lake 
Louise, about 40 miles away. 

Banff is overshadowed by the 
towering Mount Norquay, which fea- 
tures a spectacular two-mile downhill 
ski course with a vertical drop of 
2,800 feet. A chair lift, supported by 
thirteen giant steel towers, carries 
skiers, spectators (among which I 
number myself) and sports enthu- 
siasts to the upper slopes of the moun- 
tain. And if you are an expert on skis, 
then with a guide you can climb on 
sealskins to even higher regions for 
specialized skiing down steep slopes 
covered with twenty feet of snow. 


Protected by law, deer abound in Banff Park, 
seem to enjoy shyly watching ski sportsmen. 


BANTE 


Since my ballet profession requires 
me to take extreme care of my legs, I 
rarely indulge in this sport, preferring 
to act as a caddy for friends who are 
doing the actual skiing. 

Not far from Banff is another 
skiers’ paradise, Sunshine Valley, 
reached by bus, which is excellent for 
downhill running, but if you think 
you can tackle glacier skiing, try 
Skoki, up from Ptarmigan Valley, 
near Lake Louise, where you can 
shoot across Douglas and Drummond 
Glaciers, part of the age-old Colum- 
bia ice fields. 

Hot Springs 

Since I take my sports less on the 
rambunctious side, I usually divide 
my time between swimming, horse- 
back riding, climbing trails, sky line 
hikes, trout fishing, boating and click- . 
ing my camera. Banff, by the way, is 
famous for its Hot Sulphur Water 
Springs. There are two wonderful 
pools in the area, the Cave and Basin 
and the Upper Hot Springs Pool, 
where one can bathe in the hot min- 
eral waters even in the wintertime. 
The temperature of the water is very 
warm. I was told the Upper Hot 
Springs’ water is always 112° F. 
which makes for a very invigorating 
swim during cold weather. The wispy 
clouds of steam curling off the water 
give these pools a nether world ap- 
pearance, especially with the bathers 
moving dimly across the smoky sur- 
face. 

Skiing, of course, is only one of the 
many winter sports to be enjoyed in 
Banff National Park. Open air rinks 
beneath glittering snow peaks supply 
the proper surroundings for ice skat- 
ing, while snowshoe hikes, ski-joring, 
ice hockey and tobogganing will keep 
the hearty visitor fully occupied day 
and night. Toboggan runs and ski 
jumps are lighted at night for those 
energetic souls who never tire of 
activity. 

I was surprised to find such an 
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Lake Louise. 


abundance of wild life in this re-— 


gion on my first visit, but soon learn- 
ed that it abounds in large herds of 
deer, Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep, 
elk, grizzly and black bear. They are 
a common sight along the highways 
and throughout the area. Though all 
wild life in the park is strictly pro- 
tected, hunting camps have been set 
off in more remote spots where bear, 
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Pleasure of relaxation at Chateau is 
increased by huge windows facing superb views. 


moose and elk are the favorite game. 
Several outfitters and guides have 
their headquarters in Banff, the best 
outfitting point in this region. A call 
at the Information Bureau of the town 
will put you in touch with these ex- 
perienced natives. 

About 40 miles west of Banff is the 
beautiful Lake Louise district, which 
is just about my favorite spot for 


natural beauty anywhere. Set among 
the high, snow-capped mountains, the 
mirrored surface of the Lake reflects 
in detail this wonderful setting. Fac- 
ing the lake is the Chateau Lake 
Louise and a short distance east are 
several lodges, a bungalow camp and 
camp grounds. From this base, you 
can make exciting trips by saddle- 
pony to the Plain of Glaciers at the 
western end of the lake to the “Lakes 
in the Clouds,” Mirror and Agnes, 
which tranquilly repose some 6,800 
feet above sea level. Canoeing and 
fishing on these lakes are popular. 

North of Lake Louise is a region 
of glacier-fed lakes and streams which 
can be reached by the splendid Banfi- 
Jasper Highway. These lakes and 
streams eventually culminate in the 
Columbia ice field, a vast sea of snow 
and ice lying on the shoulders of the 
mountains forming the Continental 
Divide. 

Special Events 

Banff Park is not without its special 
holidays and celebrations. The red let- 
ter event of the winter season is the 
annual Winter Carnival held the sec- 
ond week of February. If you have 
nol participated in sleighing parties, 
snow-shoe hikes, midnight skating to 
music and all the festivities surround- 
ing the crowning of a Carnival Queen, 
then Banff is a good choice for your 
first snow carnival. 

For summer visitors, there is the 
Calgary Stampede which takes place 
in the early part of July and is similar 
to our frontier days celebrations. 
Since Alberta is one of the principal 
ranching sections of the Great West, 
cowboys, Indians, Old-Timers and 
“Mounties” all flock to this little town 
for a week’s carnival of frontier 
sports, parades, dances and contests. 
Also, during July, hundreds of Stoney 
Indians descend on the town for the 
Banff Indian Days. They parade in 
magnificent costumes, display many 
beautiful handicraft wares, stage ro- 
deo sports and in the evenings per- 
form their tribal songs and dances. 
Guests from other tribes also attend 
and help out in the celebrations, 
which are worth arranging your vaca- 
tion to include. 

Whatever may be your preference 
in vacation activity, you can enjoy 
yourself the year round in this great 
national park which is truly one of 
the wonders of Canada. 
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HERE'S ONLY ONE RAILROAD in the United States 

that can boast it’s really a part of the show busi- 
ness, and that’s the New Haven. As proof of the 
pudding, every night on Broadway, when the cur- 
tain rises for the opening chorus of Two On The 
Aisle which is packing them in at the Mark Hellinger 
Theatre, and again during the closing ensemble, the 
scene is a New Haven Railroad “Show-Train” and 
the lyrics give thanks to the good old New York, 
New Haven and Hartford for making it possible to 
get “two on-the aisle.” 

That’s just what the New Haven has been doing 
now for three seasons—getting two on the aisle for 
New Englanders—ever since March 1, 1949, when 
author Robert E. McEnroe joined the 250 Connecti- 
cut theatre-goers on the first show-train to see the 
production of his The Silver Whistle. 
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“at's Take the SHOW TRAIN! 
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What happens is this: The New Haven Railroad 
secures the cooperation of Broadway producers to 
make it easy for persons up through Connecticut and 
Massachusetts to get to a Broadway show. The 
theatre sets aside a block of seats, turning the 
tickets over to the railroad which distributes them 
to its ticket agents. They, in turn, sell them over the 
counter at the railroad stations, at box-office prices. 
The only proviso is that the purchaser also must 
purchase a ticket for the train. 

For the theatre-lover in the local community this 
takes all the headaches out of getting tickets for a 
Broadway show. No writing down months ahead, 
no taking chances on going to New York and then 
finding no tickets are available, no paying service 
charges to theatre-ticket agencies, no paying through 
the nose to scalpers. 
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It’s just a simple cash transaction at the railroad 
ticket office. The purchaser buys whatever price 
seat appeals to his pocket book. And the railroad 
sells the round-trip show-train tickets at reduced 
prices. 

On that first show-train in 1949 the railroad 
took a loss of around $100, but the idea soon 
caught on. Now, instead of a meagre 250 passengers 
the average show-train carries 600 or 700 persons 
and results in a neat profit to the road. 

From the very first, the New Haven has gone all 
out to make these show-trains really glamorous 
affairs. First of all, it uses only its most up-to-date 
equipment—stainless steel coaches from end to end. 
It provides entertainment by strolling troubadors 
who “make with music” as they wander from car 
to car while en route. It provides refreshment cars 
for that before-dinner cocktail. 

The line prevails upon show producers to per- 
suade members of the cast of the show to ride up 
to New Haven during the afternoon so they can 
ride back down’to New York on the show-train and 


Wandering 
Minstrels 


For the diversion 
of passengers, 
these errant 
musicians ply 
from car to 

car with the latest 
show tunes. 


Model with 


make personal appearances in all the cars. Thus the Model 
prospective audience gets a close-up of principals Television sets 
or chorines which results in a feeling of close rela- and electrical 


appliances are often 
given away as 
travelers are 


tionship between actors and audience by the time 
the curtain rises for the show. 


Oftentimes even the producers are on board the displayed wares 
train. For instance, Mike Todd and Joan Blondell en route. This young 
rode the show-train for As The Girls Go. “Tony” lady demonstrates a 


Farrell brought Kenny Delmar and a whole bevy apd Ua Cn 


of his show girls on the Texas Lil’ Darlin’ train. 
Mayors and governors are apt to be along. There’s 
never any shortage of celebrities when the show- 
train rides the rails! It has become tradition that 
the entertainment begins as soon as passengers 
board the show-train. 

The railroad even publishes a special “newspaper” 
for distribution on the train. The Show Train News, 
a mimeographed affair, tells who’s aboard, some- 
thing about the show itself, what future shows are 
in prospect, and other items of interest to the 
theatre-goers. 

On ‘the seats also are found menu cards of 
selected restaurants and blanks for making dinner 
reservations. While en route railroad representatives 
come through the cars and pick up these dinner 
reservations. At the last stop before New York a 
man is dropped off to telephone them ahead to the 
prospective restaurants so tables will be reserved for 
those who have signed up. The train is scheduled so 
that it arrives in New York about an hour and 
three-quarters before the curtail rises, allowing 
time to eat dinner in comfort prior to the show. 

Departure is made by the return train at 12:01 
a.m., which gives plenty of time to amble back to 
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Grand Central, or even to stop in at one of New 
York’s attractive bars for a quickie on the way over. 

On a number of the show-trains the railroad has 
run fashion revues, with glamorous chorus girls 
from the particular show of the evening acting as 
models. On one train every lady on board received 
a gift of an orchid which had been flown in from 
Hawaii. The Old Gold cigarette girl invariably is 
on board passing out sample packages of cigarettes. 
Sometimes there are gift samples of perfume, of 
candy, of newspapers or magazines. 

When the road ran a train to the Fred Waring 
television show, which -is sponsored by General 
Electric, there were gifts of, vacuum cleaners, 
toasters, electric irons, electric clocks and a grand 
prize of a television set. 

In the beginning, the trains originated at New 
Haven, making stops at Bridgeport, Westport, Nor- 
walk, Darien and Stamford. Then the run was ex- 
tended to Hartford, picking up passengers also at 
Berlin, Meriden and Wallingford. Now they start 
from Springfield. 

Twice the road has also run show-trains to pre- 
Broadway openings at the Shubert Theatre in New 
Haven, famous as the tryout spot for countless 
Broadway hits. 

The New Haven Railroad has been amazingly 
successful in securing tickets for top shows. Twice 


Show-train rider 
tries to count the 


it ran excursions to South Pacific. There was a train 
to Kiss Me Kate, another to Call Me Madame, one to 
The King and I, another to A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. Once in a while, for change of pace, the show- 
train of the month goes to a radio or TV show, or 
maybe to the circus or a rodeo at Madison Square 


Garden. 


But whatever the show, the folks along the New 
Haven line have come to know that it will be good 
entertainment. So it’s no wonder that the watchword 
up through Connecticut has come to be: 


“Let’s Take the Show Train!” ¢ 


Guessing Contest 


beans to win TV set. 


In Colorful Costumes 
) Amid Mountain Grandeur 
) They Speak Latin — Thats 


NARDINIA 


Parade! Horsemen in ancient bedizenry escort the 
“image of San Efiseo through Cagliari streets. 


Costume di gala. A girl of Teulada is festa-bound. 


By Gordon Cooper 


I DOUBT WHETHER 100 foreign tourists a year 
include the island of Sardinia as part of their 
tour of Italy. In some ways this is a great pity, 
while in others it is fortunate—from a selfish point 
of view—for it means that one of the most inter- 
esting and fascinating islands of the Mediterranean 
is still largely unspoiled. 

For its neglect by travelers in the past there 
were certainly good reasons. Undoubtedly the chief 
deterrent was the curse of malaria which rendered 
most of the island uninhabitable for strangers from 
July to October. Then, in addition, transportation 
facilities were poor, accommodation in the inns 
very mediocre, and even public security dubious. 
It was, indeed, a land for adventurous spirits and 
this legend of past defects is still to a considerable 
extent maintained—but with little justification. 

Sardinia today, however, is a perfectly healthy 
country in which to travel at any time of the year, 
thanks to the “miracle” effected by the mosquito 
eradication program directed by experts of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The rail and bus services 
are adequate for the ordinary traveler; the hotels 
and inns show considerable improvement; and while 
“bandits” may still exist in the more remote dis- 
tricts, they never, as far as I know, ever interfere 
with foreigners. Sardinian hospitality to strangers 
is in itself a guarantee of personal safety. 

Three of the island’s main attractions combine a 
unique appeal, especially for those who like to get 
off the beaten track. 
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The lobster and tuna catch is vital 
Lobster basket in Alghero. This basketmaker speaks 
Catalina, is of Spanish blood. 


There is, first of all, the mountainous scenery 
which embraces a large part of the countryside. 
In the southeast there are peaks of Alpine grandeur, 
while the highest mountain, the Gennargentu, com- 
mands from its summit (6,233 feet) a wonderfully 
extensive view over the whole island. It can be 
easily reached on horseback, although its loftiest 
peaks are snow-covered during most of the year. 
I can think, indeed, of no part of Europe which 
excels this area for those who like a camping- 
hiking holiday. The air is like champagne and not 
a drop of rain falls throughout the summer months. 

Secondly, I consider that the inhabitants of 
Sardinia are in themselves a major attraction. 
There are no more hospitable people in the world 
and the stranger in their midst is treated with the 
greatest kindness. Even among the poorest in the 
land, you are regarded as a guest of honor. 

The Sards are interesting in other ways, too. 
Their costumes worn on Sundays and public holi- 
days are among the loveliest in Europe, and their 
traditional customs and celebrations date back over 
hundreds of years. Their various languages and 
dialects also provide a fascinating study. 

Thirdly, there are to be seen, scattered about 
the island, historic and pre-historic buildings and 
monuments of outstanding interest. The unique 
nuraghi, for instance, are a case in point. 

The earliest inhabitants of Sardinia are unknown. 
But from the time Phoenician ships found here a 
counterpart of their home ports, the island has been 
overrun by one race after another. Three continents, 
indeed, have left their impress on the life and 
features of the people. These invaders have also 
left some interesting monuments of their occupa- 


tion, including various Roman remains and ex- 
quisite churches of Tuscan architecture. 

In many parts of the island Latin is the common 
tongue, just as it was 2,000 years ago. I found it 
strange, in fact, trying to remember from school- 
days those words which were drummed into my 
ears for so many hours and which, at the time, 
I thought to be so useless. I should point out, 
though, that while Italian is not the everyday 
language of the country folk, it is taught in the 
schools and is understood and spoken by all. 

In Alghero, a port onthe northeast coast, the 
inhabitants speak pure Catalan, inherited from the 
early Spanish settlers; in La Maddalena, an island 
off the northeast coast, the tongue is a pure Corsican 
dialect, mingled with some Genoese words. Most 
interesting of all is Carloforte, the small town on 
the island of San Pietro off the southwest coast, 
where pure Genoese of medieval days is still uni- 
versally retained. The features and the customs 
of the residents in these various places likewise 
are markedly reminiscent of their ancient origin. 

Geographically, Sardinia covers an area of just 
over 9,000 square miles—about the same as New 
Hampshire—and its population is around the mil- 
lion mark. Its stern coast, with its spurs and cliffs, 
presents an abrupt eastern wall with few indenta- 
tions. On the western side, the shore has a gentle 
slope as far as the Gulf of Alghero and Porto 
Conte, the latter, however, being surrounded by 
high cliffs which form Cape Caccia, site of the 
famous Neptune Grotto. 

The main island is surrounded by small isles, 
of which Sant’ Antioco is the largest. A narrow 
tongue of land, with the aid of a short bridge 
built by the Romans, connects it with the main- 
land. Next comes the island of San Pietro, on 
which is Carloforte, center for the most important 
tunny fisheries in Sardinia. 

Off the northeast corner there is a group of 
small islands, the most important being La Mad- 
dalena and Caprera. The latter is a place of Italian 
pilgrimage, for here lived and died their great 
patriot Garibaldi. His grave can be visited. Many 
other unimportant isles are scattered around the 
Sardinian coast. 

The capitals of the three provinces into which 
the island is divided are Cagliari, Sassari and 
Nuoro. Frankly, none of these towns is of much 
interest in itself, although each is a useful base 
from which to explore the surrounding countryside. 

Cagliari, the principal port, was badly bombed 
during the war, but is now largely rebuilt. It pos- 
sesses the only modern hotels on the island, although 
even the best of these does not rank above second- 
class elsewhere. In Sassari and Nuoro the hotels 
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are really inns. Personally, I often prefer inns, as 
long as they are clean, and in this respect I have 
no complaints to make about these for they bring 
you more into touch with the local population. 
To the true traveler, simplicity in living condi- 
tions is, indeed, an asset rather than a defect. 

From the sea, Cagliari presents a striking appear- 
ance, while from its terraces the town commands 
extensive and magnificent views. Despite its moder- 
nity there are still several striking medieval monu- 
ments, and it has a museum of considerable 
importance. D. H. Lawrence, who knew the island 
well, wrote in his book Sea and Sardinia that 
Cagliari was strange and stony and had corkscrew 
streets—an excellent tabloid description. 

Of Sassari, the second largest town, Baedeker 
remarked many years ago that it was “dull but 


Before You Visit Sardinia... 


The best periods are during the spring, early 
summer, and late autumn; but even in July 
and August the heat is not trying. The weather 
during the winter months is also ‘often quite 
ideal. If, however, you wish to see a continuous 
series of village festivals, then the primavera 
Sarda (April 12-June 2) should be selected. 
There is no need to worry about special health 
‘precautions. 

By air you can travel from Rome to airfields 
on the island, the time taken to reach Olbia, 
for instance, being just one hour. There are two 
or three services daily. By sea, the most direct: 
route is from Civitavecchia to Olbia, an eight- 
hour night voyage on comfortable boats. There 
are rail links to both Cagliari and Sassari from 
Olbia. Cagliari is also reached by a less fre- 
quent steamer service from Naples. 


Primitive fortress? 


clean.” I do not consider that this opinion needs 
revision; yet, it is from this place that much of 
the interesting northeast coast can best be visited, 
while within easy reach are several of the finest 
examples of the nuraghi. 

It is the little mountain-town of Nuoro which, 
however, exerted on me the most appeal. Here I 
found the “real” Sardinia and by far the best 
center from which to explore the neighboring vil- 
lages where the finest costumes are to be seen. 

As for the nuraghi, those prehistoric buildings 
which have defied time and weather for more than 
2,000 years and are still standing, despite much 
local destruction by farmers using them as quarries, 
they are evidences of an old civilization and a 
demonstration that the first Sardinians could not 
have been mere savages. They are said to date from 
the Bronze Age, and about 3,000 of them, in vary- 
ing degrees of ruins, still remain, scattered all 
over Sardinia. 

From the outside, these mysterious, unmortared 
conical stone towers may not seem particularly 
impressive or interesting. Although it is not known 
who built them, it is clear they must have served 
as fortresses, watch-towers and possibly habitations 
for tribal chiefs. There is one excellent specimen 
to be seen at Torralba, about twenty miles from 
Sassari. 

This I entered by the small, single entrance 
in the outer wall, whose base is some ten feet thick. 
Near the entrance is a small chamber for the guard. 
Around the inside perimeter, much greater than 
you would think from the outside, is a passage, 
and from this a staircase gives access to the two 
upper stories of the circular building which, with 
a floor-chamber, comprises most of the interior. 
Each of the three rooms is shaped like a bee-hive, 
their heights being about 25 feet for the ground- 
floor chamber, twenty feet for the middle one, and 
fifteen feet for the topmost room. The labor involved 


Origin of this nuraghe is unknown. It may have garrisoned the ancient Sards. 
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in building these forts can well be imagined, but 
how the thousands of huge, dressed stones were 
brought into position is just one of those mysteries 
which fan the visitor’s curiosity. At Torralba there 
are about a dozen of these forts, and they are 
now protected by the Italian Government as national 
monuments. 

Some of the nuraghi are hollowed out in the 
earth, with the purpose of reaching underground 
springs, especially those containing thermal waters. 
All sorts of utensils, weapons and roughly sculp- 
tured idols have been found in these buildings, 
many of the best preserved being now in the 
museum at Cagliari, where you can also see forging 
tools carved out of stone, or formed of bronze, 
the latter dating back to the Sixth Century B.C. 

The Pisan churches merit a few words. Origi- 
nally, they were built to serve monasteries and con- 
vents, so that they were, and still are, rather remote 
from the existing main roads and the best preserved 
of these lovely buildings cannot be visited without 
some trouble. As in the case of the nuraghi, Sassari 
is one of the best centers from which to make 
explorations. 

Considering the fact that the Sards are by nature 
rather a dour race, lacking the vivacity of the 
southern Italian, it is indeed quite remarkable how 
they let themselves go to the extent they do in 
their colorful processions and in their dresses. Each 
village has not only its annual feast to celebrate 
the birthday of its own particular saint, but each 
community has its own costume style. 

The most famous of the Sardinian festas takes 
place yearly at Cagliari. It is held in memory of 
Saint Efiseo, who was an official in the army of 
Diocletian in Roman times. Because he became con- 
verted to Christianity, he was beheaded at Pula, a 
small village ten miles distant from Cagliari. 

At mid-day on May 1 the wooden effigy of the 
saint is laid reverently in a gilded casket hung with 
pennons and votive offerings, set upon a car and 
drawn from Cagliari to Pula by a span of choice 
black oxen with oranges set upon the tips of their 
horns, and otherwise decorated. The attendance of 
the faithful during this procession is numbered in 
thousands. It is a sort of National Day for the 
Southern Sards. 

The families come in their little carts, harnessed 


_ to horses, mules, donkeys, or cows, and in a state 


of jubilation follow in the train of the sacred 
image. The procession is headed by the military 
and various important citizens on fine horses. The 


San Pietro delle Immagini 


Pisan Church. brightly recalls the 12th Century. 


steeds are gaily decorated and the riders wear 
special ceremonial dress. The mayor and town coun- 
cilors attend, and musicians add pleasure to the 
jubilee. 

The procession does not proceed direct to Pula 
but makes a diversion along a narrow causeway 
which separates the sea from an adjoining water- 
way. Not all the people, therefore, go by road. 
Some travel in little boats, others go in small 
steamers chartered for the festival. From the ships, 
as from the carts and oxen, flags flutter. 

As the entire journey to the site of the saint’s 
martyrdom is too great to be covered in one day, 
a halt is made half-way. The scene in the im- 
promptu camp, containing 10,000 to 15,000 people, 
is remarkable, and there is considerable fun—and 
the Sards certainly know how to celebrate. In the 
morning the procession continues. The festa church 
is reached, masses are sung in the presence of 
an entranced multitude, wine and feasting once 
again end the day. Thus it is not till the fourth 
afternoon that the crowd re-enters Cagliari, with 
as much pomp as it left the city. If it is dark 
before they return, the effigy is illuminated with 
lamps, and the sight of the far-reaching line of 
lesser lights as they cross the isthmus in the gloom, 
and the sound of song from thousands of voices, 
produces an effect that I will never forget. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By Betty Lee Gough 


HEN CAN TRAVELING EXPENSES be deducted 

from Uncle Sam’s Form 1040 as income 
tax deductions? Offhand, the answer to that is 
easy—when you're traveling on business. But in 
many cases, trips undertaken primarily for pleasure 
can be deducted, at least partially, in figuring up 
how much you owe Uncle on March 15. 

Take, for example, the case of Johnny Jones, 
who owns a radio repair shop in a midwestern 
community. Last summer, Johnny and wife Jane 
went to Chicago for a two week vacation. A pure 
pleasure trip? Seemingly. But while in Chicago, 
Johnny took advantage of being there in order 
to check on the performance of a new testing 
machine he’d heard about and wanted to have 
for his shop. The demonstration looked good and 
Johnny ordered one sent back home for him. Like 
many who own their businesses, Johnny turned 
his vacation into a partial postman’s holiday by 
dropping in on some of the Windy City’s manu- 
facturing headquarters to discuss with the engineers 
there new kinks and twists in efficient radio repair. 

When Johnny mentioned these activities to his 
tax adviser, the tax man said: “Johnny, I want 
you to figure out just how many of your waking 
hours in Chicago were spent on these purely busi- 
ness calls. Ten percent of the time? Okay then, 
we will claim ten percent of your Chicago expenses 
for business travel, even though you went there 
primarily for a vacation. In actual fact, part of 
your time was taken by calls that you made for 
the purpose of improving your business.” 

Here are questions that travelers frequently ask: 
Q. What must I put down to prove travel 
claims? 

A. The Treasury says—“You are required to attach 
to your return a statement showing the nature of 
your business, number of days away from ‘home’ 
during the taxable year on account of your busi- 
ness, total amount of expense for meals and lodging, 
and total amount of ‘other expenses’ incidental 
to travel.” 

Q. I own some property in a distant town. When 
I travel there to supervise it, can I deduct that 
travel expense? 

A. Only if the property produces income. Take 
off the travel expenses to arrive at a net income 


’ from the property. 


Q. I have a main, store in the city and a branch 
in a nearby small town. Can I deduct travel be- 
tween the two stores? 
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A. Here is what the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has ruled: “Where a professional or business man 
travels between his principal place of business and 
a minor place of business in another city, he may 
deduct the cost of such travel, provided the trips 
are necessary for the purpose of discharging busi- 
ness at both locations.” 

Q. When I travel for business, are my meals and 
hotel rooms deductible? 

A. The Bureau of Internal Revenue not only allows 
meals and lodgings, but incidental travel expenses 
as well. Tips are an example. 

Q. How about entertainment on a trip? 

A. Your own entertainment is not deductible. If you 
entertained for business, claim the expense under 
an entertainment account, not under travel. 

Q. I frequently go up to the state capital on 
business, and drive back the same day. Can I 
deduct this? 

A. The Bureau of Internal Revenue frowns on 
claiming an expense like this as “travel,” but it 
notes that “the cost of transportation (in the case of 
one-day travel) may be deducted as an ordinary 
expense of business.” Meals and lodging on a one- 
day trip are living expenses, however, and cannot 
be claimed. 

Q. I use my car part of the time for business, 
part of the time for pleasure. Are its expenses 
deductible? 

A. To the extent that you and your employees drive 
it on business trips—yes. First, determine how much 
of the mileage is business travel. If you racked 
up 10,000 miles during the year, and 1,500 of 
them were on business trips, then 15% of the 
expenses are deductible. Take off 15% of the 
upkeep, repairs, gasoline, and other direct expenses, 
then charge 15% of the yearly depreciation as a 
business deduction. 

Q. I went to a convention last year. Is this ex- 
pense counted as business travel? 

A. It is: 

Q. Then I went on to Chicago for a week. How 


about that travel expense? 
A. If you had business in Chicago connected with 


your store—yes. Otherwise, no. 

Q. Can I claim the expense of my wife coming 
along? 

A. No. Unless she has a hand in running your 
business, and you can prove her presence at the 
convention and later in Chicago was legitimate 
business. % 
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A THREE-DAY PERIOD in February 
is heavily circled on the calendars 
of Middlebury College’s 1,200 men 
_ and women students. February 21; 
22 and 23 are the dates of the 21st 
annual Middlebury College Winter 
: Carnival, the big event of the college 
i year, when books and slide rules are 
laid aside in favor of merrymaking. 
Top notch intercollegiate skiing 
competition provides the principal 
sporting attraction. Both men’s and 
women’s meets are held, and the com- 
peting teams form the “major 
leagues” of intercollegiate skiing. 
Since the initial Middlebury Carnival 
in 1923, a well-balanced program of 
events has evolved to supplement the 
ski meets. These include a formal 
Carnival Ball, hockey game with rival 
Dartmouth, a play, a coronation 
ceremony and ice show, an informal 
ski clothes dance, snow sculpturing 
and numerous fraternity and sorority 

open houses and buffet suppers. 
Planning and preparation for this 
year’s Carnival has been going on 
virtually since last year’s snow festival 
. ended. Hundreds of students serve on 
the Carnival committees—a boy and 
girl co-direct each—and they handle _ 
such problems as food, programs, 
tickets, trails and equipment, pub- 
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The crackling warmth draws Betsy Strong, women’s team 
captain, Verne Goodwin, Olympic skier, Dick Ireland, 
men’s captain, and Margy Packard, 1951 Carnival Queen. 


Fireside 
Chats 


A bevy of coeds takes in the spectacular jumping event Hillside 
of the Carnival. Spotters on the outrun with marking pat es 
poles are recording the length of a leap. 


Contest 


licity, music and countless other de- 
tails which will assure smooth opera- 
tion. 

Two factors give Middlebury ad- 
vantages over other colleges which 
run Carnivals. First, Middlebury is 
coeducational. The Carnival King 
and Queen are chosen from the 
campus by ballot. With 700 men and 
500 women on campus there is no 
need for wholesale importation of 
dates. The King and Queen are chosen 
as the couple who, in the eyes of 
their fellow students, best typify what 
is called the “Ol’ Midd Spirit.” 

Another strong point of Middle- 
bury’s Carnival is the compactness 
of the skiing facilities and their 
proximity to the campus proper. Mid- 
dlebury owns 13,000 acres of land 
up in the Green Mountains, a scant 
fifteen miles from the small college 
town in the lower Champlain Valley. 
Carved out of this mountain territory 
is the Middlebury College Snow Bowl, 
unsurpassed by any collegiate ski lay- 
out in the ‘country. It boasts a giant 
50-meter jump, a 40-gate slalom hill, 
an eight-mile cross-country trail, a 
mile-and-a-tenth downhill trail, two 
rope tows, ample parking space and 
a comfortable warm-up cabin. 

A Bowl-bound traveler leaves Mid- 
dlebury and drives through the vil- 
lage of East Middlebury where he 
abruptly reaches the inclines of the 
Green Mountains. He proceeds up a 
winding mountain road through Rip- 
ton—summer home of poet Robert 
Frost—and then up past the College’s 
Bread Loaf Mountain campus. An- 
other four miles brings him to a 
summit. He drives into a gravel 
entrance bordered by dense Norway 
spruces and suddenly emerges into 
the sunlight of a huge white amphi- 
theatre. 

Here within close view of specta- 
tors the skiing events are held. The 
jumpers fly from the 50-meter trestle 
and land among a ring of spectators 
in multi-colored clothing. A few feet 
away is the finish line of the slalom 
run on which racers turn and twist 
through the flag-patterned course and 
come to a skidding stop before the 
chilled and cheering crowd. A short 
walk away is the finish line of the 
downhill trail, a steep and narrow 
pathway which zig-zags through a 
dense forest and challenges the skill 
and courage of any skier. Winding 
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Crowned on eve of carnival, Tommy Jacobs and Queen 


per oy ally were picked by poll and represent “Ol Midd Spirit.” 


Winter Carnival 


Frozen by sub-zero air, crowds may still number 


Snow Bowl Meet Ko 
3,000 to watch top-drawer slalom competition. 


throughout the whole area is the cross 


country trail over which the Spartans — 


of the ski teams trudge. Spectators 
often ski themselves during the rac- 
ing. Others desiring a close view 
climb up and find a place along the 
edge of the trail, often burying them- 
selves waist deep in snow. 

Men’s ski competition consists of 
four events, the slalom, downhill, 
cross country and jumping. The dis- 
taff skiers participate only in the 
first two, or Alpine events. Middle- 
bury’s men~were national champions 
in 1948 and 1949, and its coed skiers 
have consistently beaten the best of 
eastern and western visitors. 

Carnival gets under way on Thurs- 
day evening, with the Coronation 
Ceremony the first attraction. The 
King and Queen, elected by ballot, 
have not been identified. Before the 
Carnival crowd they skate out onto 
the field house ice rink in a glaring 
spotlight, are escorted to ornate 
thrones in mid-ice where the Col- 
lege’s president places crowns upon 
their heads. 

A student-produced ice show fol- 
lows, and close timing allows the 
crowds to move to the college play- 
house to see the Middlebury Players 
present their -Carnival attraction. 
Carnival celebrants have a choice on 
Friday afternoon—they may either 
watch ski events in the Snow Bowl 
or witness a fast hockey game in 
the field house between Middlebury 
and rival Dartmouth. On Friday 
evening it’s the Carnival Ball with 
evening gowns, corsages, tuxedos and 
a name band. 

Jumping, the climactic skiing 
event, takes place on Saturday after- 
noon and draws the largest crowd. 
When the last sky rider has hurtled 
off the jump, darkness has  ap- 
proached. Back on campus the skiers 
are given a banquet, and the Carnival 
comes to a close on Saturday eve- 
ning with the Colorful Klondike 
Rush Dance. Here ski clothes are 
worn, shoes often discarded, trophies 
awarded to winning ski teams and 
skimeisters, and boisterous singing 
and laughing fills the field house. 

On Sunday the Carnival visitors 
drift out of town. A few students 
epen books to study. Chapel bells 
at sundown beckon students to vesper 
services and sound the end of Car- 
nival for another year. 4 
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He Wouldn't Be 


By Jack Sheppard 


T IS GENERALLY conceded that among South Amer- 
I ican aboriginal Indian tribes, ranging from 
Panama to Tierra del Fuego, the most vicious and 
untamed are those known as the Aushires or Aucas 
in the eastern jungles of Ecuador. The very name 
“Aucas” signifies danger in the ancient Quichua or 
Inca tongue. 

The Shell Oil Company, which holds petroleum 
concessions in Ecuador’s eastern jungles where they 
have been proving up the region with test wells and 
geological investigations, has recently decamped. 
Some say it is because they did not find sufficient oil 
to justify continued operations, but others are frank 
to admit that the Aucas savages made life so miser- 
able for the Shell men that further prospecting be- 
came impractical. Scarcely a-month went by during 
the prospecting period that Ecuadorian newspapers 
failed to carry one or more accounts of sudden at- 
tacks by the Aucas which invariably resulted in 
from one to a dozen killings, all of them attributed 
directly to the fierce Aucus Indians. 

Yet one white man, Samuel Souder, who orig- 
inally hailed from New Jersey, has lived just across 
the Napo river from Aucas territory for 24 years in 
perfect safety. These Indians have been after Sam 
almost since the day he wandered into these jungles 
to establish a hacienda and pan the gold that runs 
freely in some of the swift water streams and rivers 
that drop down from the‘nearby towering Andes 
mountains. Not to kill him, but to reclaim a prom- 
ised king. In short, the Aucas want this white 
haired gringo to be their ruler and they have re- 
peatedly tried to kidnap him for that purpose. But 
Sam doesn’t want to be a king, at least not of such a 
race or tribe. 
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Savage Aucas 
Indians Kill 
Strangers Viciously 
— But Want Sam 
Souder To Rule 
Them And Fulfill 

a Legend 
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Legend has it that the Aucas people were once 
ruled by a white chieftain. And they expect him to 
return—sometime. So when husky Souder made his 
appearance along the Napo, the Aucas Indians 
looked him over, secretly, observed his white hair, 
then decided that here was their man, their king, 
resurrected. For more than two decades Sam has 
been dodging his would-be subjects. 

On Souder’s side of the river live the well known 
head-hunters, the Jivaros. These Indians are con- 
stantly at odds with the Aucas but in spite of their 
head-hunting-shrinking proclivities, they are far 
more peaceful than the Aucas people. The Jivaros 
do their head-hunting among themselves with one 
group or village warring against another. The 
Aucas, on the other hand, while apparently peaceful 
towards each other, are deadly killers of all out- 
siders who enter their unofficial domain. 

Like all white land owners in the Ecuadorian 
jungles, Sam Souder has his own particular group 
of tame Indians who clear and plant his land, tend 
his crops and, although not actually in slavery, re- 
gard him as their Master. These Indians of Sam’s 
are the quiet, bashful Yumbos who, not given over 
to fighting, even in self defense, like to attach them- 
selves to some white man who will look after their 
welfare and defend them against the other, more 
bloodthirsty, tribes of the area. Sam’s hacienda 
boasts no less than 60 Yumbo families living and 
working upon his land. 

If Sam is immune to Aucas attacks, his Yumbos 
certainly aren’t. Never a year goes by that several 
of Souder’s Indians don’t give up their lives, am- 
bushed and slain by the Aucas. Souder, of course, 
attempts to defend his people and has led several 
raids against the Aucas in retribution. During these 
raids Sam has been frequently exposed to chonta 
palm lances, the killing weapon of the Aucas, but 
though he has often seen his own men killed before 
his eyes, no Aucas warrior has so much as aimed a 
lance in Sam’s direction. It can truthfully be said 


Yumbo women chew yuca, mash it, 
ferment it for jungle “beer.” 


Unique Drink. 


that Souder leads a charmed life. But the charm is 
not of his doing. It is the taboo against killing him 
by the hopeful Aucas who still’ cherish the thought 
of capturing the tall white man alive and unharmed, 
then inducing him to accept the scepter of rule over 
them. ; 

When Shell Oil first started jungle explorations 
for oil, a base camp was established at Arajuno, 
deep in these lush green selvas. Then came the prob- 
lem of supplying the camp with food, drugs, equip- 
ment and, of course, mail. 

Sam Souder undertook to handle a mail and de- 
livery service to the Shell-camp and had his Yumbos 
build a number of-large, dugout canoes. When the 
canoes were finished, Sam’s most reliable Indians 
operated them from the nearest civilized outpost, 
down river from the Shell camp. This meant passing 
through the area inhabited on one bank by the Jiva- 
ros and on the other by the Aucas. As a rule the 
Jivaros are, if not friendly, at least not warlike to- 
wards whites and such innocent natives as the Yum- 
bos, but the Aucas, always on the lookout for loot 
and. blood, would try to waylay Sam’s canoes when 
they were forced by the swift current to pass close to 
the Aucas shore line. Rushing to the water’s edge, 
they would hurl their long chonta lances at Sam’s 
boatmen. Many of Sam’s Indians lost their lives in 
this fashion and a good deal of valuable cargo as 
well as mail disappeared. 

It became necessary to put a guard with a high 
powered rifle in the stern of each dugout. It was 
this man’s duty to watch the Aucas shore line and, 
at the first sign of Indians, keep up a steady fire 
and provide cover for the paddlers until they could 
swing the craft out into the center of the river be- 
yond the range of the Aucas lances. 

On one occasion a canoe of Sam’s rounded a bend 
in the river to see an Aucas woman bathing at the 
edge of the water, her little girl-child playing on the 
beach close by. Apparently, there were no warriors 
nearby and the guard shot over the woman’s head, 
twice. Badly frightened, she rushed into the heavy 
underbrush and left her little one on the bank. So 
Sam’s canoe guard ordered the boat inshore and he 
jumped out, grabbed the girl and put off down river 
with the young female Aucas a prisoner. 

This girl was, at the time, about seven or eight 
years of age. She spoke only the Aucas tongue 
which no one else knew. But in the course of time 
and under Sam’s kindly care, she learned enough 
Spanish to converse freely with Souder and even 
learned a bit of English at his knee. Young as she 
was, she remembered a great deal about her people, 
their customs, and of their superstition regarding 
Souder, all of which she related to him. The child 
grew up at Sam’s hacienda to the age of about 
fourteen when she mysteriously disappeared. It is 
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Unretouched photo shows 
sole Aucas caught or filmed. 


Only One. 


assumed that her own people recaptured her or that 
she voluntarily returned to them. This girl is the 
only Aucas who has ever been captured, the only 
one who has ever been photographed. 

Many people have seen Aucas Indians but only 
when they are attacking and at such moments the 
only thought is of self preservation in the form of 
defense or escape. 

A Catholic priest, imbued with missionary spirit 
and trusting that the Aucas would not harm him if 
he went unarmed into their territory, persuaded two 
of his Yumbo converts to paddle his canoe into the 
Aucas domain, then go ashore with him bearing 
gifts which he wanted to use as an opening wedge 
towards gaining their confidence. The priest and his 
followers have not been heard from since. 

Shell geologists, hoping to pacify the Aucas, made 
short excursions into their region with large groups 
of heavily armed men, and took bundles of valuable 
presents including machetes, live young pigs and 
chickens, material for clothing and fish hooks. 
These groups. were not attacked because of their 
size and they placed their gifts in the low branches 
of trees, in plain view where the Aucas could not 
help but find them. Returning some days later, the 
geologists found that their gifts were gone, a good 
sign, but at the foot of every “Christmas” tree the 
Aucas had repeatedly despoiled the ground which 
meant that while the gifts were acceptable, the spirit 
that prompted them was emphatically rejected. Con- 
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tinued killings confirmed the suspicion that the 
Aucas would not consider a truce, much less friend- 
ship. 

Strangely, the Aucas do not seem to know how to 
build canoes. When they cross the river, as they oc- 
casionally do to conduct a raid, they use buoyant 
balsa or large bamboo logs and propel these through 
the water with their feet, hanging onto them for 
support. They wear no clothing whatever, not even 
G-strings. Their lances are from nine to ten feet in 
length, tipped with brightly colored feathers of 
jungle birds such as the macaw or parrot, at the 
throwing end, and with the points fire-hardened. 
The wood of the chonta palm is the hardest in the 
American tropics, as hard and almost as heavy as 
ebony. 

Sam Souder is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
war, and also helped build the Panama Canal. For 
these labors he receives two pension checks a month 
from the U. S. government. Souder has traveled over 
and explored much of South America. He has 
panned for gold and diamonds in Venezuela. Taken 
part in a Bolivian revolution as an infantry captain 
and hunted wild rubber in the fastness of Brazil 
back in the days of the First World War when rub- 
ber brought a dollar a pound, All this was before 
Sam heard about the Ecuadorian eastern jungles 
and decided to go have a look for himself. 

Although his pension income would suffice to 
support him, Souder has never been one to take life 
easy until quite lately when he retired from his 
jungle home of 24 years and came to Quito, capital 
city of the republic where he now maintains his 
“office” on a park bench of Independencia Plaza, 
swapping yarns with other old timers and giving 
good, sound advice to would-be explorers. 

In his mid-seventies, Sam is still a vigorous man 
and is still looking for new adventures. Just the 
other day he regaled me with a proposed treasure 
hunt that he’s mulling over, the great Valverde 
fortune in bar gold that is hidden away, someplace, 
in the remote Llanganati mountains of Ecuador. 

If it zs discovered, Sam Souder could well be the 
fellow to find it. With his hands on that much gold, 
Sam could be a king of finance instead of king of 
the Aucas. A better job by any odds. 


auiyere Jivaro men drug fish with jungle 
Gdd Fishing. plant, net them with ease. 
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Navajo 
Rug Weaver. 


The Navajos occupy 
the largest of 14 
reservations. 

Highly cultured, they 
are skilled in weaving 
and silversmithery. 


This desert mission 
was one of a chain « 
built by the 17th 


; aoe is blessed with perhaps the most arresting scenery 


in the world. There is something weird about its canyons 
that slash rude and red into its rugged topography, about 
the quiet wastelands, which, if you look twice, you'll see 
are alive with violence and beauty. The periods of the Indian 
supremacy and the Spanish invasion are still visible on the 
surface of the tangled geological plan. It is these live rem- 
nants of old civilizations that engage the tourist, along with 
the physical beauty that makes for diversity in recreational 
areas. From the northern timbered peaks to the Mexican 
border, from mountain tents to desert palaces, you seek “fun 
in the sun” in Arizona. These photosare from a selection 
made by the Arizona Highways Commission at the request 
of TRAVEL for their choice of steady attractions. 


Tumacaori 
Mission. 


century Jesuit, 
Father Kino. 
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Rodeo Time. The championship events at Tucson, Prescott and 
Douglas draw the world’s best rodeo riders. 


Arapaho The annual Pow-Wow in Flagstaff brings 

War Dance. I/ndians from many tribes to perform traditional 
dances. Arizona Indians are government wards, 
were recently given right to vote. 


Dwarf Yucea 
in Full Bloom. 


This wee one in Oak 
Creek Canyon, scarcely 
three feet tall, blooms 
as brightly as its 
20-foot brothers, whose 
white flowers sparkle 
on the desert in spring 


Monument Valley 
Mesas. 


This is not the beaten 
path. This vast and 
richly painted expanse is 
the pastoral domain of the 
Navajos whose sheep graze 
among its buttes. No 
highways cut into its 
mesas. Those shown are 
miles from camera. 


Awed Audience. 
After performing pilgrimage, travelers sit 
in Grand Mosque facing Shrine of the’ Black Stone 


pigriorage F 
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Rare photo shows devout 


By Syed Ikbal Ali Shah Sacred under colonnade directing q 
prayers toward Holy Stone q 


Sight. 


Oo” HUNDRED THOUSAND or more Moslem pil- 
grims crowd to the desert city of Mecca for 
their annual pilgrimage, to the goal of their heart’s 
longing, testifying to the Unity of God, and the 
equality of all believers. They travel singly, or 
with their families, in motor cars, by airplane, 
or merely on camels, or trudging for thousands 
of miles on foot to the sun-baked deserts of Arabia. 
The city is open only to Moslems, and the ful- 
filment of the pilgrimage leaves the most vivid 
impressions on the mind. From Jeddah, the Red 
Sea port, our long caravan journeyed Mecca-ward. 
With my head shaven, and wearing only one white 
sheet, the pilgrim’s costume, signifying humility and 
the equality of all believers in the sight of Allah, 
I nestled down in the mat-covered litter’ on the 
camel’s back. The rocking movement kept time with 
the recitation of the Names of Allah. “I am in Thy 
Presence, O, the Mighty,” I prayed, and my tongue 
_ seemed to cling to the roof of my mouth with thirst; 
but imbued with that spirit known only to the Haji, 
I continued, “Lead me in Thine own way, O Allah, 
as I approach Thy Throne.” 

The ship of the desert moved on with his fel- 
lows, munching all the time, quite oblivious of the 
scorching heat that beat upon the brown rocks, 
painting everything now violet, now red, now grey. 
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Circled Stone. 


An indescribable feeling came upon me on seeing 
the two whitewashed pillars which stand some three 
miles outside the city of Mecca, to mark the in- 
violable sanctuary of Islam, within which no blood 
may be shed; and all of a sudden in the lap of 
the encircling brown-grey hills, the Holy City 
appeared. Its buildings stand in the midst of a 
distant violet haze, and a huge cry of prayer from 
the thousands of the faithful rose to bear witness 
to the glory of God. Then we plunged into silence, 
some prostrating, others kneeling and lifting tear- 
stained eyes toward that point towards which we 
had prayed five times a day all our lives, as our 
ancestors had done for over 1,000 years of Islamic 
history. 

I waited in the blazing heat of the sun, clad in 
my pilgrim garb, until I might find room to 
approach the sacred precincts. Thousands upon 
thousands of Hajis packed the Haram Sharif, wait- 
ing to kiss the Black Stone which, set in silver, is 
built into the wall of a small room covered by 
the Carpet. Around this structure a wide marble 
floor is laid, on which the faithful walk as they 
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Worshipful pilgrims walk seven times around the holiest of Moslem 
sites, the great Kaba, toward which they pray five times a day. 


encircle the Kaba seven tines on entering the 
Mosque. 

In the midst of this vast quadrangle some 280 
paces long and 80 broad, surrounded as it is by 
the double arches of the colonnades, stands the 
Kaba, where the bending and swaying of the wor- 
shippers, and the loud recitations of the Egyptians 
as they faced the heart of the Mosque, or held on 
to the curtains of the Kaba, appeared to me a 


_world of its own. 


For ten days or so, our world-congregation was 
engaged in prayer in Mecca. From early morning 
to late at night we devoted ourselves to prayer and 
meditation. We stayed in pilgrim rest houses which, 
towering to six or seven stories, are built on the 
slopes of the hills. All food is imported from the 
Red Sea ports, as none can be grown in this part 
of the desert. 

Only in the evenings, when the heat of the sun 
abates a little, yet leaving the rocks still warm 
from the day’s heat, could we walk in the many 
covered bazaars, and examine those wonderful silks 
and beads that are made in and around Mecca; or 
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climb the adjoining hills, particularly when the 
moon rises, to see the Holy City lying in the hollow 
as a fairyland of silver, solemn, still, mysterious, 
glowing with the light of tallow candles paling 
away into the distance. The scene erases the fatigue 
of the stiff climb. Later, we rode on gaily decorated 
donkeys, their tiny bells suspended on their hairy 
necks, and jingling all the way to our respective 
guest-houses. 

The most remarkable spectacle which met my 
eyes was 30,000 Wahabis of the desert, mounted 
on their camels in the full blaze of the heat, at 
prayer with us near Mecca. Their warrior king, 
Sultan Ibn Saud, dressed in the humblest garb of 
the pilgrims, stood in front, leading the prayer. 
It was three in the afternoon, according to Western 
calculations, when the intensity of the sun was 
at its highest. The heat waves passed in and out 
of the massed ranks of the Wahabi soldiers, their 
faces stern and immobile, as if steel-graven, lifted 
to the wall of the mighty rocks enshrining the 
memories of early Islam, as they heard the deep 
intonations of their leader’s prayer. 

He recited aloud: “Meekly do we approach Thee, 


SARDINIA 


(Continued from page 18) 


The Abbey Church of La Trinité di Saccargia, 
built of dark lava blocks and white limestone, was 
one that I visited from Sassari. The monastery 
itself, now in ruins, was founded in 1115, but 
the church is of later date and is still in occasional 
use. One feature of the interior of this church, 
and indeed of many Pisan and Sardinian churches, 
is its plainness, for although Catholic places of 
worship, they are almost devoid of decoration, 
resembling, in fact, the sternest of Protestant 
edifices. = 

The port of Alghero is about twenty miles beyond 
Sassari. A walled city always seems to me to 
enclose almost all romance that has not perished 
from the world, but when its walls rise up out of 
the sea something is added of sadness and mystery 
that is equally indescribable and unaccountable. 


If Cagliari provided me with the best religious 


spectacle in Sardinia, it was in the villages around 


O The Mightiest of the mighty. Lead us to the 
path trodden by the faithful and the accepted 
ones.” He prayed long, and then stopped, as if 
choked and overcome with emotion. 

The terrific rays of the naked desert sun beat 
down upon him, and over it all sat a great silence. 
But he was reading again. “Give us strength, O 
Allah,” he began, “to march in Thy way, so that 
we may be of service to Islam.” Thirty thousand 
voices of the Wahabis mingled in one mighty 
“Amen,” rumbling and echoing into the parched 
sands of the desert. Then they sank into mute devo- 
tion again for three hours~at a stretch, until the 
Call of the evening prayer dispersed them; and 
Ibn Saud, the warrior ruler of Arabia, that enigma 
of the desert, took his place in the ranks of the 
faithful. 

Then in the gloaming, which was quickly swal- 
lowed up by the darkness of a desert night, our 
caravan moved to the shore. Men and women, all 
we pilgrims, appeared to be dazed; we seemed 
suddenly to drop into a vacuum completely cut 
off from all life of moving humanity. A joy filled 
our hearts for having performed the holiest action 
of Islamic religion. New feelings thrilled our minds, 
and as the moon rose and hung like a scimitar over 
the crest of the rocky defiles, a thin streak on the 
pale face of the limitless sands went our pilgrim 
caravan, as that moving thread of life trekked in 
and out of the desert hills to the shores of the 
Red Sea at the close of our pilgrimage to Mecca. ¢ 


-Nuoro where I found the most rewarding costumes. 


Another unforgettable memory is of the peasants 
emerging from church after Mass in the small 
village of Fonni. It was like some scene from the 
Arabian Nights. The flaming reds, blues and purples 
of the women’s dresses, frequently decorated with 
gold lace and brocade, offered a gorgeous and 
stimulating color picture. 

Fonni, incidentally, is the highest town in Sar- 
dinia, standing 3,277 feet above the sea. All around 
it are rich meadowlands and woodlands, and it 
would be a delightful resort if it were not for 
the sad state of local accommodation. 

I should advise you, however, that your visit to 
Sardinia should not be too long delayed. The beauti- 
ful costumes that have distinguished the island 
cannot much longer resist the advance of modern 
styles, but will soon join their counterparts in other 
lands as colorful memories of the past, to be seen 
only in museums. And if the island becomes too 
popular a tourist target, as well it might, its charm 
may crumble away like the nuraghi clinging tena- 
ciously—but hardly the same as before. # 
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CAR VISOR allows unobstructed 
vision, guaranteed to resist sun and 
headlight glare. It will not steam 
over, and there’s no wind resistance. 
Make and year determines model. 
Insures safety and comfort. Comes 
complete, ready to install without 
tools in a few minutes. $1.00. 


The Traveler’s Friend 
| \from Beginning to End 


For your long-awaited 
European trip, 
choose either of these 
popular American 
Express travel methods: 


MAGNETIC MEMORY recorder does 
work for you when your business hours 
are over and you've fled on vacation. 
Keeps the order department open 
after hours without clerks. A voice 
answers, phone takes dictation of 
| salesman, and orders are ready to 
| be filled next day from tape. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
featuring... 


@ Your own custom-made itin- 
erary, planned by travel experts. 


@ Individual travel vouchers that 
assure every service you’ve bought 
..an American Express exclusive. 


CAR CRIB is padded on sides and 
bettom, all exposed hardware is coy- 
ered. Designed for child’s protection. 
Makes playground out of rear seat. 
Folds into easily carried package in 
a few minutes. Made to fit all cars. 
Mat is reversible, pink on one side, 
blue on other. Easy to clean. $14.95. 


@ Friendly uniformed interpreters at 
principal airports, seaports, railroad 
stations, and frontier points. 


@ American Express offices in major cities abroad 
(over 200 throughout the world) ready to service your trip. 


ESCORTED TOURS $759 up 


For carefree group travel with an ex- 
perienced tour conductor, select from 
a wide variety of American Express 
escorted tours. 27 to 77 days. There’s none better! 


SPARK PLUG operated on new de- | 
sign principle is said to eliminate- A 
fouling, improve combustion, make ag 
starting easier, increase fuel economy. 
Non-fouling feature is especially im- 
portant in outboard motors, hunting 


lodge gear as lighting plant, pump Write for these free booklets: Always Carry AMERICAN EXPRESS 
engines. TRAVELERS CHEQUES... at work 
e American Traveler in Europe | ...onbusinesstrips...on pleasure 

(Independent Trave!). travel. 


e American Express Escorted | AIR+* STEAMER RAIL * HOTEL 
Tours of Europe. Reservations anywhere in the’ World 
HOT AND COLD PACK combina- 
tion in Vinylite plastic for cooling 
a travel-tired brow or applying heat 
to an ankle sprain contains a special 


See your Travel Agent or Dept. T-2 
sealed-in chemical solution. May be 
warmed in hot water or cooled in 


refrigerator to retain heat or cold for ; AMERICAN EXPRESS 


30 minutes. Need never be emptied. ° 
$2.00. ae Travel Service 


Register now for the new, low-cost 
Air Tourist Service to Europe, starting May Ist. 


65 Broadway — New York 6, N. Y. . 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
American Express Has Been Serving The Public Continuously For More Than 100 \ 


Travet will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
Express Your Preference For The Best—American Express Travelers Ch 


outlets in your city for any of the products listed in 
this department. Address sHop AND Go Editor. 
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It’s like this in CH le 


HERE MAY BE countries where 

the unwary traveler from the 
United States should be elaborately 
briefed on protocol, national sore- 
spots or sensitivities, to avoid diplo- 
matic incidents or, less dramatically, 
spoiled vacations. 

Chile is not one of these. Surely 
one of the most democratic countries 
in Latin America, its resemblance to 
the United States is marked in the 
“feeling” of its large cities, the 
luxurious hotels of its resort areas, 
the participation of all economic 


Huaso—Chile’s cowboy. 
His way of life and his environment 


recall that of the Argentine gaucho, the 


Mexican vaquero. He has created 
folk music like all cowboys. 


groups in its general life, and the fact 
that its rural population, far from 
presenting “quaint” types, is not very 
different from its urban groups in 
dress, thoughts or interests. 

Some things, however, the potential 
visitor will be the happier for know- 
ing in advance. As one who in the 
course of a singing career has done 
much traveling, sometimes, to my 
sorrow, without benefit of such brief- 
ing, I trust I can help others avoid 
possible pitfalls. 

Seasons in Chile are the opposite of 


By Ramon Vinay 


those in the United States. If you 
leave in the winter take summer 
clothes and vice-versa. This applies 
equally to active sportswear, for there 
is both magnificent skiing in the Far- 
rellones of Chile’s central area, and 


| 
| 


Con Con, la playa. 


magnificent swimming and _ beaches 
on its curved and rocky Pacific coast. 
Clothes not necessary to your normal 
life at home are not necessary in 
Chile either. If you dress for dinner at 
home, you may do so there. If not, 
you need not in Chile. 

Whether you dress or not, it is well 
to remember, though, that the dinner 
hour in Chile is customarily much 
later than in the United States— 
around 9:00 or 9:30 p.m.—and so it 
is well to fortify yourself with tea 
or cocktails in the late afternoon. Be- 
cause of the later dinner hour, 
theatres, concerts, opera and ballet 
customarily start around 10 p.m. 

Tipping, that problem that causes 
wrinkled brows and rumpled tempers 
in so many countries for visitors, is 
simplified in Chile by the addition of 
a percentage to your restaurant and 
bar bills, designed to cover the tip. 
This percentage is added to your 
hotel bill, but in this case it is done 
presumably to cover those employees 
-you do not see, though they con- 
tribute to your comfort, rather than 
those with whom you have passing 
personal contact. 

In checking out of a first class 
hotel, you will find that your room- 
maid, your porter, the doorman all 
look for some small gratuity as ac- 
knowledgement of their services. 


Cabanas stripe one of Chile’s popular 
beaches along her 4,000-mile coastline. 


Taxis do not operate on meters, but 
on fixed charges for certain distances, 
and it is not customary to tip the 
driver unless he has been particularly 
helpful with the baggage, for ex- 
ample. 

The man who travels with a 
friendly spirit and a roving eye will 
do well to remember in Chile that a 
passing beauty, the fourth fingers of 
whose hands are ringless, is free of 
romantic ties, but that one with a ring 
on the fourth finger of her right hand 
is betrothed, and though not definitely 
committed, is at least bespoken. When 
the ring is on the fourth finger of her 
left hand, she is married. 

Incidentally, it is the same ring in 
both cases, for Chilean custom de- 
crees that when young people become 
engaged they exchange rings, the 
groom presenting his bride-to-be with 
a ring which by tradition has five 
diamonds set in a row, much like a 
diamond wedding band, and the 
young lady presenting her future 
groom with a plain gold band. These 
are worn on the ring finger of the 
right hand during the engagement 
period, a customarily short one, last- 
ing say, a few months. After the wed- 
ding ceremony the same rings are 
worn on the left hand. 

Chile is a predominantly Catholic 
country and the religious aspect of 


holidays receives perhaps more at- 
tention than in the United States. 

This religious feeling is seen, for 
example, in a_ custom, prevalent 
among the less sophisticated groups, 
on the unhappy occasion of the death 
of a beloved child up to around the 
age of four. Instead of weeping and 
wailing, there is held in the bereaved 
family, for itself and its neighbors, a 
celebration, almost a fiesta as a mat- 
ter of fact, in gladness that the little 
one is now in heaven. 

Chile has the counterpart to 
America’s cowboy in its Huaso, a 
colorful figure in his wide trousers, 
caught in tightly at the cuffs, high- 
heeled boots, gay sash, shirt and 
short, colorful, striped poncho. 

Just as America’s vast western 
plains gave rise to the American cow- 
boy ballad, so did Chile’s produce 
characteristic songs called the Cueca 
or Tonades. Some day an enterprising 
music publisher will visit Chile, hear 
them and bring them back to the 
United States. There will be a new 
rhythm in America then, and one that 
I can’t help feeling will accent the 
similarities of taste and tempo in the 
two countries which I, for one, have 
always noted so markedly, and with 
so much personal pleasure. % 


Policeman 
in a Box. 


Many Santiago traffic 
officers speak sufficient English 
to aid the stranded tourist. 
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Dispatch from 
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PARIS 


pea IS THE MONTH that the French National 
Tourist Bureau hopes everyone will be quitting 
Paris for the Alps—the French Alps, that is. The 
Tourist Bureau may just get its wish this year 
because thousands of winter sports enthusiasts who 
were disappointed to find little or no snow in the 
Alps during the Christmas and New Year holidays 
probably will, if they have the time and money, try 
again in February, the month in which the snow 
is advertised to be the best for skiing. 

The French Alps were not the only Christmas 
casualties. Most of Europe’s mountains suffered 
from the same malaise; only a few isolated winter 
sports stations boasted enough snow for safe and 
pleasant skiing. In Paris, too, winter just didn’t 
quite make it in 1951; the year’s finest days arrived 
in December. 

The Tourist Bureau has no difficulty in selling 
French winter sports stations to the Frénch. Each 
year, more persons take their vacations in the 
winter until some natives now claim that the moun- 
tains attract more people than the seashore. The 
Tourist Bureau spends a sizeable sum in trying to 
attract the tourist dollar to its winter resorts and 
away from more famous spots in Switzerland, 
Germany and Austria, and there, too, it has had a 
considerable measure of success. 

French stations are especially popular with 
American students because, although Austrian re- 
sorts may prove cheaper on the spot, the French 
stations save a good deal of time and money as 
far as transportation is concerned. Package deals 
for as little as $35 offer the sports enthusiast a 


By David Stephens 


ten-day stay in the French snow, either in the Alps 
or in the Pyrenees—these trips are Paris to Paris 
and include everything, usually dormitory-style, 
except ski equipment. Austria makes essentially the 
same offer at about the same price, but then at 
least a day and a half more is spent in travel. Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and even Italy, woo better- 
heeled skiers. 

France, also, offers de luxe accommodations, 
especially at Megeve, Val d’Isere and Chamonix, 
all old, well-established resorts in the French Alps, 
as well as at Valbourg, which is only 90 minutes 
from Nice, for those who don’t like to get too 
far away from the sea. First-class competition 
comes from Alpe d’Huez, also in the Alps, which 
was opened one year before the war and has effected 
an astounding rise to popularity since the end of 
the war. Although Alpe d’Huez offers posh accom- 
modations, its appeal is mainly on the popular- 
priced level. Consequently, its guests are about 90 
percent French, one of its greatest hazards being 
tiny tots on fast-flying sleds or yard-long skis. 

A heated room and full pension can be had at 
Alpe d’Huez for 1,200 or 1,400 francs a day, about 
$3.00 at the current black market rate. Many 
French youngsters manage on much less by living 
in dormitories and carrying along their bread, 
cheese and wine. The town, which has a winter 
population of nearly 10,000 and a summer popu- 
lation of a few head of cattle brought up to pasture 
from the village below, is over 1,800 meters high 
and, therefore, can almost guarantee snow from 
November to April. This year during the holidays, 
however, Alpe d’Huez had only twenty centimeters 
of snow, or just enough to ski on, and it was 
getting daily competition from the sun. 


Precipitous Route 


The route from Grenoble to Alpe d’Huez is so 
precipitous that members of the United States bob- 
sled team, who were there last year for the world 
championships, vowed they would spend the rest 
of their lives there rather than chance the road 
down. Tourists find six ski lifts and every degree 
of slope, an outdoor skating rink, three nightclubs, 
two patisseries and several bars other than those 
maintained by the town’s some 30 hotels. The town 
also has a full complement of clothing, camera and 
curio shops, the fortunate owners of which spend 
half the year in Paris or on the Riviera and the 
other half in the mountains. These semi-permanent 
inhabitants claim that the town is, except for one 
lone hotel, completely protected from snowslides, 
which makes Alpe d’Huez an almost perfect spot 
for the practicing winter sports enthusiast. 


TRAVEL 


Vo GOING TO HAVE a weekend in San Fran- 
cisco! You’ve heard about the sturdy little cable 
cars that clamber up and down the city’s hills. You 
want to see the view from the Top of the Mark, 
Fisherman’s Wharf and the Golden Gate where the 
ships go out to sea. Aside from that you’re open to 
suggestion. 

Assuming that you’re not arriving with a suit- 
case full of money, we begin with an economy 
suggestion. Reserve (in advance, for sure—the city 
by the Golden Gate is generally crowded) a room 
at one of the smaller hotels and save your spare 
sheckels for splurging on a meal or two at one 
of the city’s fine restaurants. Our first choice would 
be the Plaza Hotel, because it’s on Union Square. 
Minimum rate for two at the Plaza is $6.00. 


A block away, up Powell, clang the cable cars. 
They lurch and rumble to Fisherman’s Wharf, 
where we'd go for lunch the first day . . . lunch 
at Tarantino’s for-wonderful-sea food, perhaps the 
tiny shrimp or oysters that are a San Francisco 
trademark. You'll eat them looking out through 
plate glass on the bobbing boats of the blue and 
white fishing fleet that brought them in. A la carte 
prices are moderate. 

A ride on the cable car is perhaps the city’s 
biggest bargain. Fare is still ten cents. Sometime 
during your weekend, work in the “circle tour” 
from Powell and Market and back. It will take you 
past some of the city’s ornate, bay-windowed man- 
sions, open view after view of the harbor, the 
bridges and Alcatraz Island, framed at the end 
of narrow street after street. 

From Fisherman’s Wharf at 2:45 p.m. we’d take 
the Bay Cruise offered by the comfortable little 
steamer, General Frank M. Coxe. It costs about 
$3.00, lasts two and one-half hours and shows you 
the city rising ‘white tier on tier from the circle 
of the harbor. Shorter cruises of an hour or so 
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costing about $1.50 occur from time to time during 
the day. There is a cocktail cruise at 5:45 p.m. 
Back downtown, we’d have to have a rest. 
(Hardier souls might want to go shopping.) But 
as dusk came on, we'd take the cable car again, 
this time to California Street for a block’s walk 
to the Mark Hopkins Hotel’s Top of the Mark— 
an unsurpassed view of hills, harbor and city, 
probably one of the most spectacular in the country. 


. Top of the Mark is as much San Francisco as the 


Presidio. A Scotch and soda will cost you 65 cents. 

You’re on Nob Hill now, where the bonanza 
kings built their mighty mansions, and across the 
street is the Fairmont Hotel, a San Francisco 
tradition. Under the roof of the Fairmont there’s 
a greater variety of entertainment—Venetian Room, 
Tonga Room, Cirque Room, Al William’s Papagayo 
Room (Mexican) and others than you'll find be- 
tween here and New York. 


Weekend in 


SAN FRANCISCO 


By Polly Noyes 


Travel Editor, San Francisco Chronicle 


Dinner time? The San Francisco telephone book 
lists eleven pages of restaurants, most of which 
take themselves seriously. With a guilty feeling 
because there are so many restaurants that we have 
found so very good, we suggest for Friday night 
that bit of old San Francisco called Ernie’s at 847 
Montgomery in the old Barbary Coast area. Bone- 
less squab chicken Milanese cooked with Marsala 
wine and succulent with mushroom sauce costs 
$3.00. But the price includes a staggering variety 
of antipasto (cracked crab, prosciutto, anchovies, 
etc.), minestrone, crisp salad, dessert and coffee. 

From Ernie’s it’s just a block to the International 
Settlement, a street of honky-tonks and bars. It’s 
strictly for tourists, but you may want to walk for 
a block or two, stopping afterwards at Tosca’s for 
a steaming, chocolaty Cappuccino. Cappuccino is 
made by taking hot chocolate, steaming it and 
creaming it in a huge shiny machine that cap- 
tivates newcomers, and adding cognac. Cost: 40 
cents. 

Our program for Saturday begins with famed 


(Continued on page 44) 
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arta — inten = toe aaa dhe 
Under prow-like canopy, 
carving of Nelson stands 
in front of Blue Peter. 


By Richard Kent 


sl tie KNOW GOOD FooD in South Africa. Cape 
peaches are unbelievably handsome, Cape sheep 
not only render up succulent mutton chops but their 
broad, flat tails furnish pounds of high quality cook- 
ing fat. Turkeys, pigeons, venison, salmon, white 
mussels, the lobsters of Haut Bay—the Cape has 
them all, plus. 

Like the majority of our happy breed, this trav- 
eler’s first journey to the Cape was a safari in search 
of the unknown. Gold, diamonds and romance in the 
tradition of H. Rider Haggard—that, you say to 
yourself, is Africa. What happens when your 
steamer makes a landfall on Table Mountain, or 
your air liner circles Johannesburg? You find the 
country has cities which, if not fabulous in the sense 
of New York, London or Paris, nevertheless have 
the trappings of metropolitan centers—including 
restaurants in the Escoffier tradition. The Marine 
Buttery, three miles outside of Capetown, and the 


ARE YOU SAYING “I CAN'T 
AFFORD TO RETIRE”? 


You can retire 
young enough fo enjoy it. 


—if you know where it costs less to live and where you can earn an extra 
income from a part-time job or small business. 

One of the best things about ‘‘Where to Retire on a Small Income”’ is that 
it selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the U. S. 
and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and you can add to your income through a part- 
time or seasonal job or from a small business. 

With this book, you learn: 

—where you can go fishing, hunting, boating, and swimming practically 

from your front door; 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even where you can buy 

a farm for only $2,500); 

—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from the world, yet close 
to neighbors; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living as you want to, 

Where to retire on a small income in Florida, California, Hawaii, etc. 

The book covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New 
England south to Florida, west to California, and north to the Pacific North- 
west. It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico. and the Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling 
around the country. Frequently they fail—there is' just too much of America 
to explore. Yet “Where to Retire on a Small Income’? costs only $1. ‘‘Should 
be one of the season’s most popular books,’’ says Pathfinder Magazine. 

No matter what you are doing today, prepare now to retire while still young 
enough to enjoy it. Simply tear out ad, print name & address, and mail 
with check, money order or $1 bill (we guarantee its safe arrival), Money 
back, of course, if you’re not satisfied with book. So write today to 
HARIAN: PUBLICATIONS, 6 THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN, NEW YORK. 
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equally famed Blue Peter, an easy seventeen mile 
drive over the beautiful Marine Drive via Killarney 
and Milverton to Blaauwberstrand, are prime ex- 
amples. 

Africander cooks. have an appetizing way with 
seasonings. A Cape cook will assemble your Sasatie, 
or Dutch kabob, in the usual manner: one square 
of lean meat will alternate with a well-fatted piece 
on the skewer. But before the meat feels the searing 
touch of the grill fire it will be marinated in a 
savoury liquor of lemon juice, onions, butter, curry 
powder, sugar, milk, and chopped lemon leaves. This 
use of fruit leaves is characteristic. Orange, lemon, 
lime, peach, they all go into the pot, and into 
the flavor. 

Their curries too have a different touch, not so 
hot perhaps as true Indian, but flavorsome just the 
same. The recipe used by the Marine Buttery is 
typical. 

For an “African” feast, start off with a chilled 
compote of ripe sliced peaches and peeled, halved 
white grapes, sprinkled with kirsh, then the curry; 
green peas dressed with sweet butter and finely 
chopped fresh mint; small hot rolls (dusted before 
baking with butter and shaved almonds) ; individual 
lemon tarts. Relishes such as chutney, spiced peaches 
and green tomato preserves should be served with 
the curry. Top off with strong black coffee very hot. 

And here are the ingredients for making 


Curried Kommeftiie Rock Lobster 
Serves four 

Four medium-sized live lobsters 

One-half cup of vegetable cooking oil 

One tablespoon of curry powder 

One teaspoon boric powder 

Two medium-sized onions 

One-half garlic clove 

One inch ginger root 

Three blanched tomatoes 

Two bananas 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Dip live lobsters in fresh water for a couple of 
minutes, then steam in salted water for twenty more. 
Remove tails, take flesh from shells and cut into 
good sized pieces. Pour vegetable oil in pan and 
heat until it almost smokes. Chop onions into small 
pieces, brown in oil. Add curry powder and boric 
powder, stir well. Mash garlic and ginger, chop 
finely so no shreds remain, chop tomatoes coarsely. 
Add to browned onions together with the lobster. 
Season to taste. Stir gently for a few minutes then 
allow to simmer for ten more, until done. Serve 
with snowy boiled rice and chutney, and the ba- 
nanas, which you have cut in two and fried sepa- 
rately in oil, as a garnish. 


TRAVEL 


By Bie fo Hal 


Xe THE NAME INDICATES, the West 
Ae town of White Sulphur 
Springs owes its existence to the 
neighboring springs that early made 
the Greenbrier Valley a noted spa. 
The springs first attracted attention 
in 1772 when a settler’s invalid wife 
was carried to the waters and bathed 
in the springs, and recovered from 
her rheumatism in a few weeks. 
Families came to try out the springs. 
They were first billeted in tents, then 
in log cabins. 

By 1830, the resort had become a 
center of fashion, an elegant ren- 
dezvous of the antebellum plantation 
society. Rows of cottages were de- 
veloped, each with its social distinc- 
tions. Old families often brought their 
young daughters down to the springs 
to find them desirable matches. 

A writer of the times described 
the spa as being a cure for fevers 
of all kinds and colors, for gour- 
mandising and other sorts of bad 
habits. He described the mineral 
waters as having “a very strong in- 
fusion of fashion.” 

The original tavern building of 
1808 had been torn down to be re- 
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placed by the White Sulphur Springs 
Hotel, famous for its mint juleps and 
glittering ballrooms, and which 
figured prominently in the Civil War. 
The Old White, as it was called, 
was torn down in 1913 and the 
present Greenbrier was erected. 
The Greenbrier, a world famous 
year-round resort hotel, visited by 
royalty and used as a “summer white 
house” by a number of U. S. presi- 
dents, covers an estate of 6,500 acres 
high in the Allegheny Mountains. 
The hotel has luxurious accommoda- 
tions for hundreds. On the spacious 
grounds are 200 miles of riding and 
hiking trails. The golf courses are 
famous: three courses totaling 45 
holes. All start and finish at the 
Casino, which is an attractive gather- 
ing place for sunbathers, archers, 
croquet players, etc. Five fast-drying 
tennis courts adjoin the Casino. 
The Greenbrier’s all-weather swim- 
ming pool, built of mosaic tile, is 
filled with continuously flowing spring 
water kept at a constant temperature. 
Just outside this indoor pool is a 
sunbathing beach. 
The Therapeutic Bath Department 


SSS SSS SSS 


This article is the second in a 
series concerning travel, especially 
for those who are looking for phy- 
sical reconditioning in pleasant 
surroundings. 

Before taking a journey for the 
purpose of re-establishing health, 
the consultation of a physician 
is recommended. The spa you have 
in mind will be glad to send you 
precise details about its medical 
department. 
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of the hotel has very modern facilities 
for hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, and 
mechanical therapy. All is adminis- 
tered by physicians, nurses and tech- 


micians available in the hotel’s medical 


department. 

For hunters, the surrounding moun- 
tains provide in-season sport by way 
of deer, bear, wild turkey and grouse. 

In addition to the Greenbrier are 
Hotel Alvon, Hotel Hart and the 
West Virginian where modern service 
is accorded more moderately. There 
are a number of tourist homes avail- 
able. 

White Sulphur Springs is on the 
main line of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. U. 5. Route 60 runs through 
the town, and there is an airport 
with storage and servicing facilities 
and charter service. 


Norman D. Ford, 


famous 


not satisfied. 
PUBLICATIONS, 


people where to get more out of life, His new book, 
tunity Today,’’ can help you if: 

—you are about to leave the armed forces, school, or college; 
you don’t think you’re getting ahead as fast as you should; 
—you’d like to live near mountains, 

Florida, Hawaii, Alaska, etc.; 

—you want to make more money. 
Price, only $1—only a fraction of what you’d spend if you tried to get as 
much information by traveling around the country yourself. Money back, if 


Tear out ad, print name 
6A THIRD AVENUE, 


WHERE TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


Your income depends not only upon your ability, 


° 

but also upon where you live 

Where there’s little competition, and a great deal of purchasing power, you 

can get a better paying job, you can start a small business which will grow 

fast, and you will make more money, 

founder of hes world famous Globe Trotters Club, has 

explored the U.S., ‘Alaska, and Hawaii to discover where you can find oppor- 

tunity today, In his new book, he tells you: 

—where to open'a dude ranch, tourist cabins, a swimming pool, a trout breed- 
ing pond, and a hundred other specific businesses; 

—where jobs are plentiful—and pay more—io office workers, mechanics, pro- 
fessional people, etc. Where a doctor, dentist, or lawyer can best establish 
a practice. Where you can get the kind of job you like, at the highest 
pay in the country for that kind of work. 

—even where you can pioneer today, where you can still homestead or buy 
newly opened reclamation lands; even what to do, sell or raise in Alaska, 
that land where everything brings so much more profit. 

Norman (Ford knows the U.S. and its possessions like few other men. His 

“Where to Retire on a Small Income’’ has shown half a million 


“Where to Find Oppor- 


shore, forests, or river; in California, 


& mail today with $1 to HARIAN 


& address, 
GREENLAWN, NEW YORK. 
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ACROSS 
Rain dust 


FDR, Patton and Humph Bogart 
landed here 


A most pronounced thing about the 
fishing docks 


Nouveau type de travelleur 
Balmiest of New York Lakes 


He burned everybody in Rome up 
by fiddling around without a Union 
card 


Time of your Life 

It makes things pretty hot for the 
people around Las Vegas 

Chassis Rembrandts—make movy- 
ing pictures about the body 
World’s greatest tunnel makers 
Lowdown thing about an ocean 
liner 

It gets around the Japanese mid- 
dleman 


A little thing the boss steals after 
lunch 


The honest effort in New Zealand 

Inflates political balloons with hot 

air 

Devoted daddies hold ladders when 

daughters do this 

Siege city of Natal, 

charming Boers 

Iv’ll help you stay in the saddle 

The ocean around Miami Beach 
jaloppy, what do you? 

Jimmy Durante’s schnozz isn’t, but 

Bob Hope’s is 

Swolb eht pot ni esrever, or an old 

fashioned stogie, now extinct (I'll 

say it did) 

Goo on the half shell 

British School, sounds from hunger 

Never do this to a native 

Athletic bedslat 

It’s Kool in your Tea-Zone 

Lady Cavendish, alias Astaire, nee 

Osterlitz 


If you horse around here with your 
dough, all you'll get is the run- 
around 


filled with 


Most useless things on men’s suits 


Eht tcerroe gniht ot evig a ydniw 
lag 


MCI 
Lamb’s alias 


You can play this with the hands 
or feet 


Land of the first DPs 


Machines that caused the world’s 
splitting headache 


Stopsigns on the road to peace 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue 


By Ted Shane 


DOWN 


Cetinje was its capital back when 


Wheels whirr, bells clang when 
Mortimer Snerd gets one 


Classify 

Pledge that leads to marital plight 
N’Orleans kind of cooking 
Yorkshire’s famed pooches 


“T was wounded at Seoul!” 
“Have a —————_?”’ 
“No thanks—don’t smoke!” 


What to say at the Taj Mahal 
It has 4 legs and is filled with 


snores 

Too 

World famous Coward 
Baldwin’s heart 

Wellknown pants dwellers 
Fatima ran around with them 
Primordial goo 


Kind of crates seen in Barefoot in 
Athens 


ae el 


Solution 
to last month’s 
Criss-Crossword 


is on page 40 


ba 


James , wrote Drums 
Bomb , or kind of cat 
Swells the kissers 


Unless I have an abberation, they 
disappear when you get up 

French lady friend 

New York State County 

They blow their top about Italy 
These contain men or meneaters 
Saucy and snippy 

Food controller 

Former sick man of Europe, now | 
well 

Esthonian island 

Owt ssel neht snezod 

There are seven and they’re all wet 
Kind of ate 

Hair bakery 

Mr. Woollcott 

Arnold . Shayian actor 

A Quo Vadis flicker 

Poetically. faithful 

Ship that old Greek went Jason 
around in to fleece folks of gold 
General assistant 

Loveliest thing on the Michigan 
campus 

What the old souse as is in his 
ways 


Hard way to get to Europe by 
(abb.) 


TRAVEL 


Be EASTERN COLLEGE boy was 
offered a Grand Tour as a gradu- 
ation present. When his mother had 
suggested the idea to Papa, Dad said, 
“Do you think European travel will 
improve his behavior?” 


“No,” Mother replied thoughtfully, 
“but it should spread it over a wider 


area.” 


George was as eager to learn as 
to play. And the family found he 
gamboled about Europe without fit- 
ting into that continental stereotype 
of the American tourist: “one who 
spends lots of money to reach as 
many quaint historic sites in the 
shortest possible time to look stu- 
diously about seeing nothing.” 


Most of his winter was passed in 
Paris. His mother later asked, 


“George, did you learn French?” 


“No,” was his reply. “But I did 
forget my college Spanish.” 


George had stopped on his way to 
the Riviera overnight at one of those 
moderately priced hostelries rural 
France is so famous for. The pro- 
prietor welcomed him at the door, 
told him that indeed_a room was 
available but that he would have 
to make his own bed. 


“That’s all right,” said George, 
pleased with the moderate fee. 


“Well,” said the proprietor, “you'll 
find hammer, saw, and nails in the 
lumber shed out back.” 


George recalled the woman he’d 
met on board the ship when he was 
homeward bound. She was proud 
of the concealed bottle of costly 


French perfume she’d bought in~ 


Paris. 


When they disembarked in New 
York, the customs officer was examin- 
ing her luggage as she stood osten- 
sibly unconcerned with her five-year- 
old daughter, who suddenly cried 
excitedly, “Oh, Mommy, he’s getting 
warmer!” 
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TRAVEL with a 


onal 


By Tony Lavelli 

HEN I TAKE OFF for a vacation 

from my combined basketball- 
concert tours I like to be where 
there’s plenty of sun, water, sand and 
good fishing—and also where there’s 
some fun. Five years ago I made a 
side trip to Acapulco on my way to 
South America and after one day 
amid the spectacular tropical beauty 
of this resort I knew I had found 
the vacation spot I’d always been 
looking for. : 

In Acapulco I spend most of my 
time sunning, swimming, hiking 
about the mountains and, of course, 
fishing. I’ve never tried the big game 
such as 600-pound marlins and tuna, 
but I like joining the fishing parties 
that are in constant search for giant 
turtles, sharks, sailfish, devil fish and 
dolphins. For quieter moments there 
are numerous lagoons where snook, 
red snapper and yellow tails crowd 
the clear blue waters. 

You never want for entertainment 
in this town, as luxury hotels and 
nightclubs are spread throughout the 
flower-covered mountains and small 
streets of the town. Dining, dancing 
and swimming out of doors under the 
moon add a touch of glamour. 


* 

Tony Lavelli, former All-American 
Yale basketball star, turned pro and 
played with the Boston Celtics and 
then the New York Knickerbockers. 
In addition to being an outstanding 
basketball player, he is an accom- 
plished accordionist and composer, 
has had several tunes published, is 
now devoting full time to show 
business. 


Ride Relaxed 


When taking a long bus trip, a 
small rubber foam pillow for tucking 
under the back of the neck is very 
relaxing and restful, and easy to 
carry. 

Mrs. Vida Wimberly 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Be Informed 


Buy the local newspaper as you 
enter a town and get in on events 
brochures won’t have mentioned. 
Some of my experiences otherwise 
missed: bunting races at Oxford, a 
Swiss canton songfest, a Carl Sand- 
burg recital in Georgia. 

Berenice R. Tuttle 
Rutland, Vermont 


Know the Way 


A compass is a most valuable acces- 
sory when traveling, when street maps 
are being followed, especially. There 
are inexpensive kinds that may be 
assembled on the car windshield. 

Mrs. S. W. West 
Currituck, N. C. 


Save Spares 


If you drive to Mexico, remember 
the high government tax on tires and 
spares. These will be checked on your 
entry permit. Should you blow a 
tire, bring it back with you, or you 
may be accused of having sold it and 
have to pay duty. 

Gordon MacCreagh 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Post Haste 


Everyone sends postcard views 
when on a trip. To avoid the pos- 
sibility of forgetting addresses, ad- 
dress small labels before leaving 
home. Later, write the message, attach 
the label, mail the card. 

Marie Hobbs 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tips for Couring 


By Carol Lane 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


ITERALLY MILLIONS of people persistently park 
Ip their cars outdoors every night. In extreme 
cold weather, these cars are likely to develop ornery 
dispositions and complexions as weather-beaten as 
an Eskimo’s. 

Here’s a ritual to follow that will help keep your 
car sweeter than, springtime despite howling winds. 

1. Park with the back of the car into the wind and 
radiator grille facing away from it. 

2. Cover the hood with an old blanket or canvas. 

3. Place newspapers over the windshield and rear 
window to prevent snow and ice from caking on the 
glass. 

4. To protect the finish, wax the body, cover all 
chrome trimmings with a light film of oil and re- 
touch rust spots with paint. 

5. Whenever possible, don’t use the emergency 
brake as it can become frozen into position. 

And here’s a neat trick if you’re parking outside 
your house. Run an extension cord from your house 


to the car. An electric bulb on one end is rested on 
the car’s engine block near the radiator. Plug the 
cord into a house socket when you get up in the 
morning. And by the time breakfast is over your 
cold weather starting troubles have been eliminated. 

It would seem appropriate here to add some in- 
formation concerning icy road driving techniques 
since cold and ice are the twin devils of winter 
weather. 

To start your car on a glassy surface, put your car 
in second or high gear and feed enough gas to keep 
the motor from stalling. Never apply gas suddenly 
or your wheels will start to spin. 

Keep a pail of sand in the trunk of your car. If 
you should get stuck, sprinkle sand in front of your 
rear wheels. This will give you enough traction to 
get started. 

If you have to go up an ice-coated hill, gain as 
much speed as possible, within limits of safety, be- 
fore hitting the incline. Then, keep just enough pres- 
sure on the accelerator to keep wheels from losing 
traction and spinning. 

Most skids can be prevented by driving with a 
gentle, even pressure on the gas pedal, by avoiding 
sudden stops and by turning corners slowly. If you 
should start to skid, turn the steering wheel in the 
direction in which the rear wheels are slipping. 


-_ 
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Pasadena Garden Show 
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Dispatch from 


KROME | 


By Martin Gershen 


F YOU WANT TO DO as the Romans do while in 

Rome, the chances are you won't go too far 
wrong . . . at least as far as the year 1952 is 
concerned. 

Because many experienced travelers are claiming 
that Italy is fast replacing France as the greatest 
tourist attraction in Europe, the Romans are trying 
to do their share in making Rome, not Paris, the 
new cultural center of the Continent. 

And culture means art, music, the dance and the 
theater. And there will be plenty of culture booked 
for Rome. . . until May, at least. For instance, in 
February the Sixth Quadri-annual Art Exhibition 
will open at the Palazzo delle Esposizione on the 
Via Nazionale. This exhibition, held only once every 
four years, will feature the works of contemporary 
Italian artists and should last, at least, through 
March. 

But the emphasis will be mostly on music in Rome 
this year with the opera season at the Teatro dell 
Opera lasting through May. Typical of presentations 
planned for the Opera is the double bill program for 
February 7, when there will be a performance of 
Electra by Richard Strauss followed by the ballet of 
the Legend of St. Joseph, also by Strauss. 

Concerts at the famous Teatro Argentina, Teatro 
Eliseo, and the Castel S. Angelo, as well as at many 
other notable theaters and concert halls, are planned 
throughout the coming year. 

Of special interest are the new series of concerts, 
plays and folk dances which will be presented every 
Sunday afternoon at the historically famous Castel 
S. Angelo. This castle, as students of Roman litera- 
ture recall, is the former prison where the dashing 
sixteenth-century author and lovable black sheep, 
Benvenuto Cellini, was held prisoner and from 
where he escaped by leaping over a wall, Errol Flynn 
style. This dark and dungeon-infested castle had 
been made a national monument by the Italian gov- 
ernment and always has been a tourist must. And 
1952 marks the first year that the extra attractions 
of concerts, folk dances, and plays will be added to 
this historical point of interest. 

But while culture will be the theme of Rome this 
year it will not be the sole selling point for visitors. 
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For example, sporting events are planned for the 
outdoor type of tourist. Two events starting soon are 
fox hunting and fencing. The very swanky Rome 
Hunting Club will run fox hunting parties in the 
woods of suburban Rome every Tuesday and Fri- 
day. Invitations can be arranged by contacting the 
club at their headquarters in the Circolo della Cac- 
cia located at Piazza San Lorenzo in Lucina. 

International fencing tournaments will be held 
here in April between noted French and Italian 
swordsmen. 

Realizing that some people may not like to do as 
the Romans do, this city has done a magnificent job 
in making the American feel at home. while in Rome. 
The best example, perhaps, of Rome-American re- 
lations is Rome’s Daily American. This all-American 
newspaper was started and is staffed by a group of 
American writers who had worked for Stars and 
Stripes in Italy during the last war. In existence for 
over six years, the popular Daily American caters 
specifically to the great American colony here. Al- 
though the paper was shut down for a short time 
last year due to a dispute with local government 
officials, it has been permitted to resume operations 
by the Italian government and today it is, perhaps, 
the most widely read paper among the English- 
speaking peoples of Rome. 

The newsstands in Rome also carry copies of the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune, The 
Continental Daily Mail and The New York Times. 
But these three Paris-published papers are always a 
day late in Rome. 

There are two movie theaters here which show 
only English and American films in their original 
version. These two popular houses are the Cinema 
Teatro Quirinetta located on Via Minghetti, and the 
newer, more luxurious Cinema Teatro Arcobaleno 
located on Via XX Settembre. Both places are near 
the popular Piazza Colonna. 

In the little village of Subiaco, located about 40 
miles east of Rome, the solemn festival of Saint 
Benedict will be celebrated on March 20-21. The 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Revised List of Free Films Available 


Members of the National Travel Club may have free use of films described below for private showings. The movies, 
silent, are in both 8mm and 16mm sizes. A charge of 50 cents is made to cover shipping costs, and members are requested 
to give alternate dates when ordering, and also requested to return films five days after receipt so that as many as possible 


BALI 


A dream-world filmed for you! Ancient 
temples and lovely dancers! 


BELLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


Romance, mystery and exotic sights fill 
this reel from Tahiti to New Zealand. 


MEXICO 


Ancient towns, primitive life and mysteri- 
ous relics of forgotten civilizations. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Missions, remains of the early “Gold 
Rush,” Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Death Valley, Mt. Whitney, etc. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Tons of ice carved out a scenic wonder- 
land. Lofty trails, alluring trout streams, 
Indian encampments, etc. 


BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 


Alpine resorts in the Canadian Rockies 
picturing the famous Skyline Trail. 


YOSEMITE 


Nation’s most beautiful park area! 


HAWAII 
Stirring sights—and the Hula! 


NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY 


Cape Cod vistas, lobster fishing, surf bath- 
ing, and the White Mountains in winter. 


GRAND CANYON 


The rims and valleys of this gigantic 
chasm, the astonishing vistas in a con- 
stantly changing pattern, the scenic gems, 
etc. 


LAND OF THE PYRAMIDS 


Colorful highways and byways of fabu- 
lous Egypt. The Royal mummy. Cairo’s 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, etc. 


can enjoy them. 


FLORIDA HOLIDAY 


Scenes tourists seldom see. 


ROME, ETERNAL CITY 


The grandeur of the Vatican. 


BERMUDA 


Winter playground of Americans. Quaint 
streets of British towns, resorts, beaches, 
yachting activities, etc. 


NEW YORK 


The wonder city of America, Statue of 
Liberty, Chinatown, Empire State Bldg., 
Radio City, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Central 
Park, Harlem, etc. 


ESCAPE IN CANADA 


High spots of great interest with story 
of the “Mounties.” 


CARIBBEAN HOLIDAY 


Colorful islands in a tropical setting with 
blue skies and pounding seas. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK 


Boiling springs, fantastic rock formations 
and spectacular eruptions of geysers, wild 
life of the Park, the canyon wilderness, 
and the falls of the Yellowstone. 


BELGIUM 


Lace, flax, are the products of this small 
Flemish country. 


HOLLAND 
Canals, farms, bicycles and factories; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Art Museums, diamond 
cutting. The Hague. Tulip growing, etc. 


NORWAY 
Land of the Fjords, and the midnight sun. 
A fascinating trip to this interesting Scan- 
dinavian country 


Director, Film Library, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


PANAMA 


Panama Canal Zone. Ruins of Old Panama, 
New Panama City, National Palace, jun- 
gles, coffee, cacao and coconuts, banana 
crop, etc. 


. GanecUEe 
The Pearl of the Antilles, Havana, San- 
tiago, tobacco, pineapples and _ coffee. 
Sugar, sugar mills, etc. 


COSTA RICA 


San José, The National Theatre, sugar 
cane and bananas, cattle raising. Irazi, an 
extinct volcano, orchids, etc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The White House, The Supreme Court, 
The Capitol Bldg. Mt. Vernon and Arling- 
ton. The memorials to Lincoln, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, Potomac River, etc. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Famous amusement piers, beauty pageants, 
surf-washed beach and “Miss America” 
contest, etc. 


MAINE 


Lumber industry and the forests. Bowdoin 
College, dairy industry, shoe manufactur- 
ing, Portland. Fishing and canning. Fine . 
beaches. Bar Harbor, etc. 


ARIZONA 
A land of contrasts . . . high mountains, 
plateaus and semi-arid deserts. Navajo In- 
dians. Grand Canyon, Petrified Forest, etc. 


AMERICA’S WONDERLANDS 


Consisting of Niagara Falls, Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, the Yellowstone, Crater 
Lake, Columbia River, Bryce and Grand 
Canyons, the Yosemite, Mt. Rainier, etc. 


KENTUCKY 


“Bluegrass.” Frankfort, Lexington, Louis- 
ville, the Kentucky Derby, Rolling fields of 
Bluegrass, etc. 


Please send me the film or films listed below. I enclose 50 cents per film to cover cost of shipping, and agree to return the 


films five days following receipt of them. 


Title of Film 
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Size 


Membership No. .... 


Date Desired 


Alternate Date 


a a cr ry 


Co meme mer weer er eee er were see eee ese ew ee 


Sem wee meme ree terre reese sne ses ese see vee 


TRAVEL 


| 


N THE opposite page you will 
find a new listing of motion .pic- 
' tures available to National Travel 
_ Club members for private showings. 

As those except the newest members 
will note, the listing is now consider- 
ably expanded and broadened, bring- 
ing added joys and pleasures of trav- 


help you 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


National 
Travel Club 


| OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 

and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
| conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
| playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
) tionship with the people of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


planning a trip? 


ADVISORY BOARD 


eling through the magic of movies. 
The coupon underneath the film 
listing is for your convenience, al- 
though you may write us on your own 
stationary if you prefer—as so many 
readers do—keeping your TRAVEL 
intact. 
Directly below are two more cou- 


Let the National Travel Club 


Bulletin 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Number of Films for Members Greatly Increased 


pons. They, too, may be copied if you 
so desire. Their convenient form, 
however, simplifies both your writ- 
ing to the Club and the handling of 
your request at the National Travel 
Club headquarters. 

A coupon from you will bring 
information—and action—from us. 


Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible in join 


the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 


ing them for membership: 


eC 


eee eee eee eee ee ere ese essere eee seer eeeee 


(Please print) 


CC i eC eC ic et 


see twee eee meee eee eer ees e eee eee es es ene 


Peerep Tara ie eee vee ocioiis.andie! SieC era, -* 1952 
Gentlemen: 
Waren eat) CO ve nics vie a isiscle sions ense soos 
(destination) 
BNGAEWOULEMIKENEOVISIE =o cole sis ice eicieias eee v's en route. 
(cities or sites) 
My point of departure will be ........ There will be.... Name ........ 
in my party. I plan to leave........and return........ Mideess 
late) (azte\me eGo oa eee 
I want to travel by: 
Car Bus Train 0 Gift Membership 
Plane Ship Package trip 
; Name re. ose 
or a Combination of .......... Jado Bab OCD GU RC OOD Address ...... 


(If by car, do you want the fastest. .most scenic. .route? ) 


INamieteapemite eto aachcrcresine > Membership #....... 
: (please print) 
Send information to: Address .......... 
Gityaeeetice Zone 
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see cee eceeeees 


O) Gift Membership 


Membership dues: $5.00 per 
year, including year’s subscrip- 
tion to TRAVEL. 


Name of nominating 
MNEMDEE see earsversicislsie iets 


re ee ae 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 


occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we 
will bill you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 
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Dispatch from Rome 


(Continued from Page 41) 


mayor of the town, who will be dressed in the 
sombre, purple costume of penance, will consecrate 
the city to St. Benedict. This will be followed by a 
solemn religious procession to the city. 

On March 12, the Vatican Institute for Sacred 
Music will hold a solemn concert of sacred music 
in commemoration of the anniversary of the coro- 
nation of the Pope. Vatican circles are talking of 
another solemn and impressive ceremony to-be held 
soon. This will take place when 30 Bishops will be 
elected to the College of Cardinals. Although the 
time of election has not as yet been announced, it 
should take place in the near future, and the cere- 
mony that will follow is something no tourist should 
miss. 

The recent floods that spread tragedy through 
northeastern Italy are now under control. Generous 
contributions from people throughout Italy and the 
United States have been’ used for the care of the 
thousands of refugees from the floods. Although 
Rome was not affected by the floods, the train route 
between Rome and Paris had to be slightly altered 
because of landslides resulting from heavy rainfalls 
in northwestern Italy. 

Trains formerly running via Semplon and Switzer- 
land have been re-routed to Turino, Lyons and 
Paris. But the Rome-Zurich express is still in op- 
eration. Train service from Rome to Venice, which 
goes through the flooded area, has been resumed. 

In case of doubts regarding sight-seeing here, it is 
well to remember that Rome has a government 
tourist bureau, where they will tell you, in any 
language, the best spots to visit and how to get 
there. This office is known as the Ente Provinciale 
per il Turismo and is located at Via Barberini 17. 

So for the year to come, at least, it will not mat- 
ter whether you want to do as the Romans do or 
whether you want to do as you please. The chances 
are that, in Rome, you can. 


“Of course you can read, dear. The map is probably wrong.” 
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San Francisco 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Telegraph Hill for the most sweeping view of all 
of San Francisco Bay and its two great bridges. 
In sailing ship days, Telegraph Hill was a signal 
tower site. Now a fascinating jumble of shacks 
and fancy apartment houses climb its steep sides. 
Artists and writers favor it for residence, and 
on the tip-top is Coit Tower, lofty memorial to 
early firemen. For an éven more spectacular view, 
you can ride to the top of Coit Tower in an ele- 
vator for 25 cents. Aside from that the only cost is 
ten cents for the Coit Tower bus which you board 
at Union and Stockton. 

For the afternoon, if you are up to more sight- 
seeing, we suggest the Gray Line tour that leaves 
for Muir Woods in Marin County at 2 p.m. and 
returns about three hours later. Muir Woods is a 
400-acre grove of ancient redwood trees. The beau- 
tiful drive takes you across the Golden Gate bridge, 
which is an experience in itself. In the park, 
naturalists will tell you about the giant trees. Cost 
of the tour: $3.74. 

Save Saturday night for San Francisco’s unique 
Chinatown, the largest Chinese settlement outside 
China. It is centered on upper Grant Avenue and 
the best way to see it is to walk. Many stores will 
be open if you want to do some shopping. Cathay 
House and Lamps of China are two of the better- 
known restaurants, but if the budget is running low 
and you want to try real Chinese food, we suggest 
Yat Gan Low Cafe at 650 Jackson street. Dinners— 
good ones—begin at 75 cents. It’s anything but 
fancy but it’s one of the places where Chinese 
themselves eat. 

Another San Francisco tradition is Sunday 
brunch at the Cliff House on the beach highway 
overlooking the Pacific. From its big windows 
you look out on a cluster of off-shore rocks where 
California sea lions are generally playing. There’s 
a gift shop and bar. Brunch, the house specialty, 
is $1.50. 

This is the end of our “conducted tour.” We 
know that many a San Franciscan reading it will 
say reproachfully—‘How could you! You didn’t 
mention the Fly Trap or Omar Khayyam’s, the girl 
in the goldfish bowl at Bimbo’s, the ferry that 
goes to Oakland for 36 cents round trip, the crépe 
suzettes at the Paris Louvre, etc., etc.” 

But a weekend is a weekend. If you crowd in the 
delights I’ve outlined you may be tired but you 
won’t be broke, or at least very broke. And you 
really will have savored something of the flavor 
and endless variety of a fascinating city. 4 
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Book Choice Is an Adventure in Nepal 


Fe FEBRUARY, the Travel Book 
Club Selection is Search for the 
Spiny Babbler by S. Dillon Ripley 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston), an 
engrossing tale of a naturalist’s ad- 
venture in little-known Nepal. 


As an Assistant Professor of Zool- 
ogy and Associate Curator of the 
Peabody Museum of Natural History 
at Yale, Mr. Ripley has spent consid- 
erable time afield in search of bird 
specimens. His book Trail of the 
Money Bird told of his expedition to 
the South Seas. His latest, the Travel 
Book Club Selection, relates the story 
of his foray into a remote land few 
Americans have seen. 


In his search for the spiny babbler, 
he and his associate scientists traveled 
8,000 miles and won permission from 
the Maharajah to penetrate areas 
where no white man had ever been 
before. 

Although keeping his sharpest eye 
peeled for bird specimens, Mr. Ripley 
never overlooks matters of higher 
general interest. One prime example 
is his writing of the effect playing a 
radio had on villagers. Though fairly 
familiar Hindustani music was heard, 
the people generally considered the 
whole thing a trick, but made little 
effort to understand. 


For adventure, exploration or nat- 
uralist lore, Search gives the travel- 
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NEW AND NOTABLE 


Bahama Islands by J. Linton 
Rigg. 168 pages. $7.50. Van Nos- 
trand. For yachtsmen and others, 
an indispensable guide giving de- 
tailed descriptions of people, places 
and facilities in the Bahamas. 


Impressions Respecting New 
Orleans by Benjamin Henry 
Boneval Latrobe. 196 pages. $8.75. 
Columbia University Press. A di- 
ary and sketches, some in color, 
covering 1818-20; out-sized book. 


Florence by Edmund-René La- 
bande. 208 pages. $5.00. McGraw- 
Hill. Profuse and excellent photos 
along with effective writing make 
up this splendid volume of Italy’s 
great art center. 


Rockets, Missiles and Space 
Travel by Willy Ley. 436 pages. 
$5.95. Viking. A new, sometimes 
alarminsz, always engrossing book 
anent the future of flight beyond 
the stratosphere. Sketches, dia- 
grams, notes and tables. 


The Long, Long Trailer by Clin- 
ton Twiss. 238 pages. $3.00. Crow- 
ell. A true and comic tale of trailer 
travel—and how the rolling mon- 
ster grew, merrily and madly. 


Denmark Is a Lovely Land by 
Hudson Strode. 298 pages. $4.75. 
Harcourt, Brace. As background 
briefing before a visit or for sheer 
reading’ enjoyment, this is one of 
the finest books on Denmark you 
will discover in a decade. Photos. 


The Shelbourne Hotel by Eliza- 
beth Bowen. 240 pages. $4.00. 
Knopf. An intriguing account of 
the Dublin Hotel that has played 
a star role in Irish life for more 


than a century, by the author of 
The Heat of the Day. 


Los Angeles. 44] pages. $5.00. 
Hastings House. A tremendous, 
truly all-inclusive guide to the city 
and its sprawling environs. Amply 
illustrated with fine photos. 


The Great Sailor by John VW. 
Vandercook. 339 pages. $3.50. The 
life of Captain James Cook and his 
explorations in the South Seas. 


Back to Mandalay by Lowell 
Thomas. 320 pages. $3.50. Grey- 
stone Press. An incredible tale of 
battle in the Burma jungle by a 
master travel writer who combines 
historical research with a fast- 
paced adventure style. 


minded a triple treat. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 
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for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
—FULL COLOR PICTURES —~ 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land eInthe Mountains e In the Valleys 


e By the Lakes e By the Sea 
All Described in Defail 
Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 


Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, RS ag 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 
To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$] At Leading Book Stores $] 
or Send One Dollar to 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. 


Please send me Search for the Spiny 
Babbler at the special membership 
price of $3.20. Remittance is en- 
closed. 


City aye ea teeste Zone... .State.... 


My Membership Number Is ........ 


1. Subject Contrast. Visualize a simple photo- 
graphic problem—a black cat sitting on a white 
pillow. With such a contrasty subject, the pillow 
is several hundred times as bright as the feline’s 
fur. It’s beyond the range of any film. So we try a 
darker pillow. If it’s not more than about 100 
times as bright as the cat, we can go ahead with 
black-and-white film. We can do justice to both the 
cat and the pillow. 

But what if we are shooting color film? Then our 
contrast range is severely limited. Four to one is the 
accepted limitation of color. The pillow must be 
not more than four times as bright as the cat. 


2. Color Contrast. What if we use a black pil- 
low with our black cat? All contrast then is lost, 
and we can hardly tell where the cat ends and 
the pillow begins. So we try a colored pillow, yellow, 
for example, and now our cat shows up fine, thanks 
to color contrast. 


3. Lighting Contrast. Assume that the yellow 
pillow is twice as bright as the cat. We switch a 
light on from one side. This doubles the brightness 
of the subject on one side. The illuminated side 
is twice as bright as the shadow side. And, obvi- 
ously, the illuminated side of the pillow is four times 
as bright as the shadow side of the cat. 

Translated into f-numbers, we could find that the 
bright side of the pillow calls for {/8, and the dark 
side of the cat calls for {/4. This is acceptable con- 
trast range for color film. We shoot in the middle, 
which is {/5.6. 


4. Exposure. With black and white film, an ex- 
posure error of 100 per cent one way or the 
other is insignificant. With color film, any deviation 
is apparent, not only in the density of the image, 
but also in the color. However, sunlight is fairly 
consistent, and as most color shots are taken in 
bright sunlight, you have only to follow the manu- 
facturers’ instructions. In the case of Kodachrome, 


they call for 1/50 second at {/6.3 for an average - 


subject. If the sky becomes hazy and shadows soft, 
just open the lens one stop, to [/4.5. If it becomes 
cloudy, so that no shadows are visible, open one 
more stop to {/3.2—or put the camera away. 


5. Color Quality of the IIlumination. Color 
film comes in two types—for daylight and for 
artificial illumination. Each is balanced to a light 
of definite color quality and any deviation is notice- 
able in the transparency. But what if you have a 
roll of night-type film in the camera and you want 
to shoot in sunlight? A conversion filter then is used. 

I like the quality of night-type Kodachrome, 
and its versatility, when doing indoor and outdoor 
shots. With the conversion filter, it has the same 
emulsion speed outdoors as regular daylight Ko- 
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Want Color Slides of 
Clear Beauty? Here Are 
Six Secrets for Success! 


Came 2 


dachrome. If you forget the filter, your slides will 
have a bluish cast. 

Using the daylight film indoors with artificial illu- 
mination also causes off-color results—in this case, . 
the slides have a yellowish cast. 

Time of day also influences the color-temperature 
of sunlight. The middle hours therefore are recom- 
mended. Early morning and late afternoon shots 
have a yellowish or reddish hue. This is unpleasant 


Pick the Consider the scene abstractly. Rather than 
seeing hills, boat, sky, see areas of green, brown, 
blue. It develops a sense of composition. 


Pattern 
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oO YOU HAVE MADE a really good color slide 

and projected it on a screen for everyone 

to admire, you are sunk. You are an aficionado— 

a confirmed color fan. 

__ Some of your pictures, amazingly, are breath 
_ taking with beauty. But others are insufferably dull. 
Why this disparity? 

The secret of success in any creative direction— 
whether painting, music, photography—is aware- 
ness of the limitations of your medium. How far 
/can you go with it? Where are the boundaries of 
what it can and cannot do? 

The. capabilities of color film are better known 
than its limitations. A check list of things to keep 
in mind when shooting should include subject con- 
trast, color contrast, lighting contrast, exposure, 
color quality of illumination and use of the camera 
viewfinder. 
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when seen in human faces. However, with scenery, 
the off-color results are seldom noticeable, and when 
they are seen on a tree, a house or a sail-in-the- 
sunset, the pinkish tinge may add to the drama of 
the picture. Increased warmth often is pleasing. 

On the other end of the spectrum, however, blue 
or purplish slides are seldom desirable. They occur 
on cloudy days. Therefore it’s best to shoot when 
the sun is out. A bluish cast occurs also when the 
subject is in the- open shade. Illumination then 
comes.not from the sun directly, but from the blue 
sky overhead which has more than a normal 
amount of blue. 


6. Use the Camera Viewfinder. Our final 
admonition may seem remote from the problems 
of color photography, but it’s very germane to 
the ‘issue. The weakness of many color shots is 
that they’re not composed carefully. A scene is 
taken with a brilliant sky and a dark foreground. 
Both parts of the horizon cannot possibly be in- 
cluded within the exposure range of a single color 
shot, as was mentioned earlier. But such a scene 
might make two separate pictures, each correctly 
exposed, by simply moving the camera up or down. 

Do not be afraid to walk around a subject, look- 
ing at it through the viewfinder and exploring 
every angle. Carry the camera around even when 
you're not shooting pictures. Look through the 
viewfinder, watching not only the center of interest, 
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but also the margins. What is at the edge of the 
picture is just as important as the center. 

Consider a scene as an abstract pattern. Instead 
of seeing houses and trees and clouds, see patches 
of yellow, green and blue. Arrange the parts of 
a picture as if you were arranging pieces of furni- 
ture in a room, or selecting items of clothing for a 
symphonic ensemble. 

A good exercise is to place the camera on a 
tripod or other support and turn your head side- 
wise. Or upside down. Let all thought of the sub- 
ject disappear. Forget you are looking at houses 
and people. Squint until you see only patches of 
color. Move the camera, if need be, until these 
patches assemble into a pleasing pattern. Do this, 
and you will learn more about composition than 
any number of rules can provide. 

‘Before shooting, check through the six points 
mentioned here, and you will find yourself seeing 
and taking better pictures in no time at all. 


Closeups with the Bolsey 


Whereas most cameras do not focus closer than 
three feet, the Bolsey B-Special may be set as 
close as two feet. In addition, with a set of lens- 
extension rings, the camera can be brought to 334 
inches from an object 114 x 11% inches in size. 
Selling in the $71.25 price class, it is an inex- 
pensive camera for medical, scientific and technical 
photography, as well as a versatile camera for 
regular picture-taking. 

A handy table is provided listing recommended 
distances from camera to subject, and areas covered, 
by using various combinations of lens-extension 
rings at different focus-lever settings. Another handy 
chart provides the same information for various 
supplementary portrait lenses. Both charts are 
available from the Bolsey Corp. Inc., 118 East 
25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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third 


Napper on 
La Piazza 


With a Bolsey 
B, Plus X film, 
f.10 at 1/100, 
William R. Lieb 
of Ocean Park, 
Calif., has 
effected a 
subtle view of 
St. Peter’s 
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TRAVEL 
Photo Contest 


Winners 


for January 


Chanting Beggar Children 


These wee Mexican alms-seekers were caught 
with automatic Rolleiflex by Jerry White of Dallas 
on Super Pan film, f.11, at 1/100. 


pn i The Torch 


David Strickler, USN, SHOE Liberty 
with pan film, yellow filter on 
Rolleicord at 1/100, f.11. 


COOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOHOHOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHO. 
CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted each month, Travel will pay $25, 
awarding a second prize of $15 and a third prize of $10. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, prints 4x5 or larger 
are greatly ,preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, locale of picture, and perti- 
nent information regarding camera and film used, with speed, lens Cnenits 
and filter, if any, must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of Dhoroerannet 
Travel cannot be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional payment is 
retained by Travel. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped envelope of 
sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest will be 
held for the following month. 
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Plane moves easily onto flat plates with 


Positioned. fuselage parallel to airport reception room. 


Strong cables haul in_tracks, sliding plane 
across landing field rapidly and safely. 


Pulled. 


ae SS nt 


Plane is brought flush against unloading platform 
for quick discharge of passengers or cargo. 


Parked. 
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Experiment in South America 


A TECHNIQUE for parking planes at the very 
door of the airport terminal may become wide- 
spread soon, and you'll be stepping from your home 
terminal right onto the plane. You won’t even get 
your feet wet in rainy weather. 

“Loadair,” now being tested by Avianca in Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, was fashioned by the Whiting 
Corporation to speed ground movement of pas- 
sengers and air cargo, as well as servicing of the 
aircraft. 

With this automatic mechanism, you and your 
luggage are deposited directly in the terminal build- 
ing. This naturally means fewer personnel needed 
for loading and greater care taken with your effects. 

Automatic movement of a plane obviates damage 
while taxiing. Cuts in construction and in servicing 
operations about the airport are expected to be 
considerable. 


Your Chance to Play Editor! 


Just check off your likes and dislikes below and send it in 
to the Editor, TRAVEL, 45 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. You need not sign, and you may make a copy and 
send that if you prefer. Mainly, we’d like to hear from you. 


TRAVEL FOR HEALTH ........ Tlike 0 I don’t like U0 
TRAVEL CROSSWORDS ........ ITlike O I don’t like 0 
Tips FoR TOURING .......... IT like O I don’t like 0 


TRAVEL WITH A PersonaLity . I like 0 I don’t like 0 


Dininc THAT’s DIFFERENT ... I like OD) I don’t like O 
DispatcH From Paris....... IT like O I don’t like 0 
PuHoto CONTEST ...... ...--- Llike O I don’t like O 
VAGABOND CAMERA .......... Ilike O I don’t like O 
MNRIAVEDs DIGEST ou te acct a as Ilike O I don’t like O 
SET OR AINID SG. Oarent ie sactagreal utes . [like O I don’t like O 
TERAVEIs GIRS) cao ses ....ee- Llike O I don’t like O 
EPRA VEL oA UGS Gao eclescne.c Tlike O I don’t like O 
TERIAVEL A DOOK SERIA als cistsre sus I like 0 I don’t like O 
CONTRIBUTOR’S CORNER ...... Ilike O I don’t like O 
Mk dOsIN OiViglikce eekectss sien diese eos ols oie ae F 
Bit OMAK es Santen oles se eae ME tia oss kis aceite : 
(Generalleremarksiy rc) as hace ood Re ces Sociale 
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Contributor’s Corner 
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# Frank 
Stainton 


Mardi Gras: 


New Orleans 


Born in New Orleans in 1926, Mr. 
Stainton has lived most of his life in 
southern Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Graduation from Tulane University 
with a BA followed a three-year stint 
in the Navy. His service travels took 
him far afield, but he returned to the 
Crescent City and is now on the Sunday 
staff of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 


Marina 
Svetlova 


Banff | 
National Park 


One of the dance world’s top ballerinas, 
Miss Svetlova annually tours across the 
U. S. and in Canada with her own 
ballet troupe. Between tours, she per- 
forms as star ballerina with the New 
York City Center Opera Company. An 
experienced traveler and noted amateur 
aviatrix with 500 solo hours to her 
credit, she is married to a professor 
of psychology at Columbia University 
in New York City. 


Gordon 
Cooper 


Sardinia 


A world-wide traveler, noted author 
and prolific article writer, Mr. Cooper 
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has frequently contributed to the pages 
of TRAVEL. Some of his articles which 
have drawn particularly high response 
are Europe After Dark, Ring Around 
Europe and Around Europe for $150. 
The latter piece stirred considerable 
interest amongst both travel readers 
and the travel industry. Mr. Cooper is 
also president of the Globe Trotters 
Club with headquarters in London, 
where he resides when not satisfying 
his deep urge to travel. ‘ 


Jack 
Sheppard — 


A 
Jungle King 


For over eleven years, Mr. Sheppard 
has made Ecuador his home, starting 
his career there writing features for 
the American Weekly. One of his thrill- 
ers pulled in a record fan mail— 
100,000 letters. He has successfully free 
lanced with sales to the Reader’s Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, True, Sports 
Afield, Catholic Digest, Popular Me- 
chanics and many other magazines. He 
has authored several books, is at work 
on one now. Married to Maria Alvarez, 
an Ecuadorian tennis champion, he has 
three children. He also writes under 
the names Juan Pastor and Pancho 
Vega. 


Ramon 
Vinay 


It?s Like This 
In Chile 


Chilean-born Ramon Vinay, a _ dis- 
tinguished tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, opened the Salzburg 
Festival in 1951, singing the name role 
in Otello. He also opened the 1951 San 
Francisco opera season with Otello. 


Lines Aft... 
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Aid in Australia 


Dear Sirs: 

I read with interest a letter from 
a reader [who] said that for two | 
years she had been trying to get in- ~ 
formation on Australia [which you — 
published]. I wonder would you be 
good enough to tell her and other of | 
your subscribers that are interested — 


_in the Land Down Under that I can — 


send them any amount of information 
about this country, on any particular 
subject they wish. I want to do this 
because I believe that the more our 
two countries know about each other 
on an every-day level, the better will 
be our relations on an international- 
political level. I am only a private 
citizen here but if I can write per- 
sonally to at least two or three Amer- 
icans about my country I will be 
more than happy. 

Julian J. Doyle 

3 Joyous Gard Court 

Murrumbeena 

Melbourne S. E. 9, 

Victoria, Australia 


@ 
Sad Loss 
Dear Sirs: 
I should indeed be sad to lose my 
copies of TRAVEL magazine . . . It 


has grown more interesting and en- 
joyable. 
Marion F. Chalmers 
Fulton Co., N.Y. 


€ 
Last Year Best 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a member of the Na- 
tional Travel Club for about 20 years, 
and have enjoyed the magazine, but 
especially within the last year. 

‘Lillian J. Donahue 
Auburn, N.Y. 


@ 
Wanderlust Again 


Dear Sirs: 

Enjoyed our first copy of TRAVEL 
very much. Read every word of it, 
and we now have the wanderlust 
again. 

C. L. Balthrope 
Chicago, III. 


TRAVEL 


Periodical Sales Company is 
the authorized representative 
for the following leading pub- 
lications. 


American Girl 
American Home 
American Magazine 
Catholic Lamp 
Changing Times 
Childrens Digest 
Christian Herald 
Colliers 


Cosmopolitan 


_ Family Handyman 


Farm Journal & Farmers Wife 
Farm Quarterly 
Forbes Magazine of Business 
Gourmet Magazine 
Harpers Bazaar 
Living - 

Look 

Mademoiselle 
McCall's Magazine 
McCall’s Pattern Book 
Modern Photography 
Nature 

Newsweek 

Parents 

Park East 

Pathfinder 

Photoplay 

Popular Dogs 

Poultry Tribune 
Quick 

Radio and Television Mirror 
Redbook 

The Reporter 

Skyways 

Today’s Health 
Travel 

True 

True Romance 

True Story 

United Nations World 
U.S. Camera 


Woman’s Home Companion 


Introducing 
The Young Man at the Door 


Perhaps you have wondered who the young man is that came to your door 
and offered you an opportunity to subscribe to several of America’s leading 


magazines. We would like to introduce him. 


He is in fact an independent businessman dedicated to the American system 
of free enterprise. He knows that by serving you he can achieve a fine living and 
a good income. In most cases he is a member of a congenial group of young 
people who travel the United States and conduct their business operations under 


the close supervision and guidance of the group leader. 


His services to you are manifold. He offers the convenience of buying right in 
your own home, eliminating the necessity of making an extra trip to town, risk- 
ing the hazards of traffic and the jostling of crowds. He brings the service of 
having your magazines delivered right to your door each week or month by the 
postman. In this way you receive every issue and do not run the risk of missing 
the copy that contained the one story or article you were most interested in 
reading. Too, he makes available the big savings entailed in subscription prices. 


In many cases these savings equal if not exceed the total cost of the subscription. 


The young man or woman who sells subscriptions has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to see America, visit historic shrines, famous places and become ac- 


quainted with the vast natural resources that make up our nation. 


— Just as important is his opportunity to become acquainted with Americans 


everywhere—Americans of all ages, all income brackets, all walks of life. 
Through meeting and talking with them he absorbs the culture, customs and 
traditions found in different sections of the nation. His is an unlimited oppor- 
tunity for self improvement. The experience gained through meeting people 
serve him in good stead throughout his life no matter what profession or career 
he chooses for it gives him a broad outlook that enables him to view life with 
tolerance and understanding. Coupled with the knowledge gained through 


travel, he receives an education worth many thousands of dollars. 


He is a living example of the system of free enterprise on which the great 
industrial might of our country was built. He brings you service, savings and 


convenience. He is an important part of America. Greet him with the same 


courtesy that he is eager to extend you. | 


Periodical Sales Company 
‘U OF | 1104S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Il, 
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